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* 
THE COVER 


The Roma Wine Co. (see lead article, Page 19) has 


speeded its conveyor movement of cartons with a 
saving in cost and manpower by adapting the rail- 
roads’ hump-yard principle of switching cars. Util- 
izing this solenoid controls and lights, 
one man can channel cartons of various types and 


sizes along the intricate conveyor network. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Formula for Success=“‘Play Bali!” 


‘Le commanding cry of “Play Ball” that cracks the air of expectancy and 
impatience at game time at a baseball park at this season has a parallel in 
the preparation of a publication such as this. It’s not so much that a maga- 
zine also has a working team anxious to turn out creditable performance nor 
that it has certain star authors who will bat a high percentage of good ideas. 
The principal parallel, as far as this issue is concerned, lies in the term “play 
ball” and its meaning in daily doings. 

One of the star batters presented in this month’s lineup—W. J. Dernberger 
—points out that it is necessary for traffic managers, materials handling engi- 
neers, and packaging engineers to play as a team. This is not a new philosophy. 
DA has advocated it for years. But this author has prepared a chart that not 
only clearly defines each specialist’s functions and responsibilities but, also, 
shows their overlap areas. : 


It is in the overlap areas that each man should play ball, or cooperate, for 
the good of the team. In his lifetime, each big league club manager has had 
some unpleasant experience with “grandstand players.” Such prima donnas can 
be very costly—in game losses and team morale. 

This is equally true in big league business where department heads or spe- 
cialists play to the grandstand (management) and, in the process, foul up de- 
partments in whose areas they overlap. 

The only trouble we can foresee is selling egocentric specialists on the fact 
‘that their specialties only are a means to a profitable end, not the end itself. 
Perhaps the best way that this might be accomplished is to point out how 
narrow and childish such sublimation of self and job is. Ask any child, even 
a pre-kindergarten tot, what he would like to be when he grows up. The answer 
—whether cop, fireman or cowboy—always covers a specialty. 


There’s nothing wrong with specialized training to be sure. That is the only 
way most people can get a job these days. But do you know of any top executive 
who is a specialist ?—in business or industry, we mean. The top men in business 
or industry we know are broad thinkers. Their knowledge and experience goes 
beyond any single specialty. 

Oh yes, many started their careers in some special field of activity—such as 
selling, engineering or finance—but by cooperating with other specialists, they 
outgrew their specialized functions and acquired others; using each as a stepping 
stone to success. Today, their “specialty” is coordinating the functions of spe- 
cialists—production managers, sales managers, traffic managers, and the many 
others a sizable going concern needs. 


The article on Page 34 not only provides good information on how specialists 
may work together harmoniously, it also is a basic formula for personal success. 
Good teamwork on overlap areas not only could win the “most valuable player” 
award, it could lead to winning the manager’s job. Let’s get started: Play Ball! 
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CHOOSE CLARK 


Solely on the basis of benefit to your business take a thoughtful 
look at the Five Factors of Profit built into Clark machines: 
























1. TIME PROFIT— Materials move faster, and in synchronized flow. 
Man-hours for loading and unloading are reduced drastically. 


2. SPACE PROFIT—Idle space becomes profitable storage capacity. 
3. TURN-OVER PROFIT—Speeding up the production cycle 


improves the inventory picture, conserves working capital. 


4. MANPOWER PROFIT—Human productivity is sharply 
increased to offset shrinking manpower. Workers prefer the 
better jobs. 


5. SERVICE PROFIT—Prompt, efficient service, provided by 
Clark’s nationwide organization. Keeps equipment working. 


Any way you look at it, your Clark investment gets 
you a solid, profitable ““most for your money.”’ 


CLARK 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED | 


FORK TRUCKS 


INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION © CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY © BATTLE CREEK 11, MICHIGAN 
There’s a most profitable | Please send: 0 Movie Digest 2 Safety Saves DC Basic Facts 
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IN THE NEWS 





Materials Handling 


Carl W. Tuohey has been appointe 
representative of the Frank O. Hough 
Co., Libertyville, Ill., in the sales dig. 
trict comprising New York Stat, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginiy 
Delaware, West Virginia and Ney 
England. 


James Tinlin has been appointe 
New York City branch manager ¢ 
the Philadelphia Division of the Yak 
& Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Walter J. Dahl has been appointe; 
to the sales engineering staff of th 
Baker Industrial Truck Co. of [liana 
Chicago area distributor of Th 
Baker-Raulang Co. of Cleveland. 





J. M. Johnson (left) has been ap 
pointed sales manager of the Trans. 
porter division of the Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago. Foster 
M. Lamb (right) has been named ger 
eral sales manager for Automatic. 


Angus i 
Brown has bee 
appointed mans 
ger of commer 
cial sales 
Lamson C orp. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





J. R. Steelman was elected pres: 
dent and E. A. Drugger was name 
vice president and general managé 
at the annual meeting of the board 
directors of Koehring Co., Milwaukee 


W. E. Todd of Cincinnati has bee 
appointed Southern Manager for tht 
Pre-Engineered Division of Mechani 
eal Handling Systems, Inc., Detroit. 


Newton Brungart and George Jer 
nings of Birmingham, Ala., have bee 
appointed exclusive dealers of tht 
Hyster Co. line of lift trucks, mobil 
cranes, turret trucks and _ straddle 
trucks in the Alabama area. 


(Please Turn to Page 13) 
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Twenty-two transportation men 
from 11 Western European na- 
tions are making first-hand study 
of the workings of ICC, hoping to 
improve inland transportation in 
Western Europe. 


DTA Transport Claims 


Defense Transport Administra- 
tor Knudson has announced that 
third quarter 1952 programs for 
transportation, warehousing and 
port facilities have been fully docu- 
mented and forwarded to the DPA. 

In railway transport, DTA has 
made third quarter claims for 
30,000 freight cars, 3,350 tank 
cars, and 975 locomotives; in high- 
way transportation, 16,000 truck 
trailers and 96,000 truck bodies; 
and in inland waterways, 300 
barges and rowboats. 

DTA has made third quarter 
claims for 120,000 tons of steel in 
construction for railroads, transit 
companies, highway terminals and 
warehousing and port facilities. 


Diesel engines in 1951 handled 
52.6 per cent of railroad freight 
gross ton miles—first time that 
diesel handling has exceeded 
amount handled by all other types 
motive power. 
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Pay ‘Em More 


Roy Fruehauf, president of 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., has pro- 
posed increased pay for high- 
way engineers as one answer 
to the nation’s anticipated 
highway improvement pro- 
gram. Fruehauf pointed up 
the shortage of competent 
road engineers and the fact 
that some are paid as little as 
$30 a week, in an article in a 
national news magazine. 


MHI "On Location” 


The Material Handling Institute 
will also go “on location” in its 
work with industrial leaders as well 
as plan and moderate the material 
handling conferences related to cur- 
rent problems in the field. 

(The full report of the first MHI 
Industry Service Conference ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue; please 
see Table of Contents, Page 3.) 

The field branch of Industry Ser- 
vice will make information avail- 
able to technical and business pub- 
lications related to the material 
handling field and sponsor local con- 
ferences in industrial cities between 
representatives from each city’s 
leading industries and an itinerant 
team of authorities versed in the 
economic, administrative and tech- 





April 27-30—United States Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Assn., 60th anniversary convention 
and exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

May 2-4—Refrigeration Research Founda- 
tion, annual meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

May 3—American Chain of Warehouses, 
Inc., 41st annual meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

May 4-8—American Warehousemen's Assn., 
convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 


a. 
May 6-8—Fourth Highway Transportation 
er eee Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 


May 6-23—Fifth Foreign Transportetion, 
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nological aspects of material han- 
dling. 

The service plan will also provide 
a speaker’s bureau for presentation 
of material handling information 
before trade and business associa- 
tions and technical societies, and 
make available reports and surveys 
for wide distribution to industrial 
leadership groups. 


Forty officers from the mili- 
tary’s packaging and procure- 
ments divisions are taking a 
refresher course in modern pack- 
aging and materials handling at 
Naval Supply School, Bayonne, 
N. J. : 


Acme Backs MH Center 


A donation of $5,000 to a build- 
ing fund for a Materials Manage- 
ment Center at Wayne University, 
Detroit, has been made by the 
Acme Steel Products Division of 
Acme Steel Co. 

The Material Handling Insti- 
tute, Inc., The American Material 
Handling Society, The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and The Society of Industrial 
Packaging and Materials Handling 
Engineers are joint sponsors of 
the nation-wide drive which has a 
goal of $375,000. 

(Please Turn Page) 





Coming Events 


sponsored by the National Federation of 
American Shipping, The American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

May 12-16—American Trucking Assn's Truck- 
ing Operation Forum, Calas Ohio. 

May 3l-June 4—National Freight Traffic 
Assn., spring meeting, Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

June 4-14—Third Mechanical Handling Ex- 
hibition and Convention, Olympia, Lon- 
don, England. 

June 16-20—Industrial Finishing Exposition, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

June 23-26 — Canadian Warehousemen's 
Assn., annual convention, Hotel Van- 
couver, Vancouver, B. C. 


June 29-July 2—Material Handling !n- 
stitute, mid-year industry meeting, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. All mate- 
rials handling industries are invited to 
attend. 

Aug. 12-14—Fourth Western Packaging and 
Materials Handling Exposition, Shrine 
Convention Hall, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sept. !18—Material Handling Inst., meet- 
ing, Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 14-16—Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers, 
seventh annual exposition, Chicago 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 18—Material Handling Inst., meeting, 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 
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Estimates of increased railroad 
revenues due to the new freight 
rates vary from the $678 million 
figure of the industry to the $704 
million estimate by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The New York Central system, 
which is second to the Pennsylva- 
nia in annual revenues, figured that 
the six per cent rate rise, effective 
in the East, would add some $35 
million to its revenues; the Penn- 
sylvania expected an increase of 
$26 million this year. 

Other anticipated figures were: 
Sante Fe, $30 million; Illinois Cen- 
tral, $18 million; Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul and Pacific, $13 mil- 
lion; Burlington, $11 million; 
Chesapeake and Ohio, $10 million; 
and Erie, $6 million. 

All estimates were based on the 
assumption that the new rates 
would go into effect May 1. The 
rate increases, which have brought 
the nation-wide increase to 15 per 
cent since last March, called for a 
nine per cent increase in the South 


Standardized Parts 


The military departments 
have started a project to stand- 
ardize industrial gasoline en- 
gines to ease interchanging of 
parts regardless of engine 
makes. So far, they have re- 
placed 1,187 different commer- 
cial parts with 59 standardized 
parts. 





C. W. Meldram addresses First Atlantic Regional Conference “Work Seminar” 
of The American Material Handling Society. The seminar, limited to 12 active 
participants, discussed MH problems of the various industries represented. 
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Chuting the NEWS 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Railroads Granted Rate Increases; 
Expect $678 Million Added Income 


crease in the East. 


Oppose Air Subsidies 


The Chamber of Commerce 
has supported the charge of 
railroad and trucking interests 
that the airlines have reached 
a point of maturity and no 
longer need subsidies. The 
Chamber feels that the air 
carriers should not be consid- 
ered as a “new mode” of trans- 
portation, to be developed, if 
they have reached the position 
of self-sufficiency. 


Truckers Want Increase 


Truckers are seeking higher 
freight rates to help offset recent 
boosts in pay for drivers. 

Some highway carriers claim 
that operating costs are up as 
much as 28% because of the wage 
increases. The general wish is for 
a 15% increase from the ICC. 


and West and a six per cent in- 
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International LF-192 trucks 
equipped with concrete mixer 
bodies give the truck industry a 
major role in building Seattle’s 
Alaskan Way viaduct, largest 
municipal reinforced concrete job 
in the city’s history. Cranes, 
mounted on Gantry frames, hoist 
bucketed concrete to project level, 


P.O. Saves $4.7 Million 


The U. S. Post Office’s pro- 
gram of using trucks for 
shorter mail hauls effected a 
saving of $4.7 million in 1951. 
Although the idea was pro- 
posed in the mid-1930’s, the 


Yale & Towne Expands 


In a move to extend its mate- 
rials handling equipment and 
hardware interests interna- 
tionally, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. has set up a Research and 
Development division which 
will coordinate those activities 
in the company’s eight manu- 
facturing divisions. 


trucks were not used until last 
year. There are already 201 
of the shorter routes which 
are being served in this way 


The Wirebound Box Manufac- 
turers announce that their indus- 
try, serving both industry and 
agriculture, is now a $100 million 
a year business. 


Truckers Seek Surcharge 


Interstate motor carriers, repre 
sented by four tariff bureaus cov- 
ering eastern, central and middle 
Atlantic states, have asked ICC 
permission to add a surcharge to 
their freight rates on cargo going 
through New York state to offset 
the state’s ton-mile tax. 

The carriers, with the blessing 
of the NITL, charge that the state 
already has authorized intra-state 
carriers to add the surcharge. A 
$5 million tax bill has accumulated 
since the law was enacted. 
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: Packaging Exposition, 














An over-all view of the 21st A.M.A. National Packaging Exposition which at- 
tracted 21,500 industry representatives to Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


21st Packaging Conference 
Breaks All Records 


The 21st Annual AMA National 
held the 
first week of April in Atlantic City, 
N. J., was packed to overflowing 
with the latest developments in 


| packaging materials, methods, ma- 
» chinery, equipment and services. 


Lawrence A. Appley, president 


|} of the American Management As- 
§ sociation, 
| Convention Hall as 


described the show at 
“the largest, 
most inclusive and most successful 


| in the entire history of the event.” 


a 


Attendance reached an all-time 
record of 21,500 representatives of 
every type industry. 

Thirty speakers drew capacity 
attendance at the Conference ses- 
sions. The majority of speakers 
used slides and motion pictures to 
illustrate the talks. Interest from 
the floor, as indicated by the num- 
ber of questions asked, was so great 
that most of the speakers were 
obliged to remain after the sessions 
to supply requested information. 





Copper Picture Brighter 


Expansion goals for copper, 
to provide 2,270,000 tons in 
1955, can be compared to the 
1,914,000 tons of 1951. Jess 
Larson, DMPA Administrator, 
announced that the new goal 
will be met through the cur- 
rent policy of buying copper 
at over-the-ceiling prices im 
order to keep the precious 
metal in production. 


Mechanical trimmers that will 
cut manual handling and boost 
grain loading from 3,000 to 11,000 
bushels per hour have been in- 
stalled at the loading piers of the 
B & O’s Baltimore terminal. 
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There will be plenty of plastics 
throughout 1952 to ease possible 
metal shortages. Producers pre- 
dict 10 per cent output over 1951 
with 2,600 million Ib. 


New OPS Ruling 


Charges for services sup- 
plied directly by governmental 
units in the operation of ter- 
minal, dock and warehouse 
facilities have been exempted 
from ceiling price regulations 
by OPS. The new ruling, ef- 
fective March 26, applies to 
services supplied directly by 
Federal, State and local gov- 
ernmental agencies. 





MEN 


IN THE NEWS 


Charles N.Sun- 
walt has been 
named regional 
vice president in 
charge of sales 
for eastern Unit- 
ed States for The 
Baker - Raulang 
Co., Cleveland. 


Arthur Templeton has been ap- 
appointed Southwestern divisional 
sales engineer for Templeton, Kenly 
& Co., Chicago. 


W. C. Robertson has been named 
vice president in charge of govern- 
ment sales and regulations by Gar 
Wood Industries, Wayne, Mich. W. A. 
Glimn has been appointed director of 
purchases for the company. 


Otto Svoboda has been named sales 
manager of the E. W. Buschman Co., 
Cleveland. 


Henry Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed Western New England terri- 
tory manager by Cory Corp., Chicago. 





William H. Mathers (left) member 
of a New York law firm, and Elmer 
F. Twyman, vice president in charge 
of the Philadelphia division of Yale & 
Towne, have been elected new direc- 
tors of the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Earl D. Hoyt has been added as a 
field engineer to the Dallas technical 
staff of The Lamson Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


A. C. MeGeath, American Box 
Board Co., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of the Society 
of Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Engineers. 


Virgil P. Burgess has been appoint- 
ed controller and acting secretary- 
treasurer of Morse Chain Co., a divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. 


Clinton H. Vescelius has been ap- 
pointed general traffic manager for 
Otis Elevator Co., New York. 


(Please Turn to Page 46) 
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A chef who was making a stew 
Got feeling exceedingly blue: 
“They've sent me a ham 
Instead of a lamb— 


Please airFREIGHT a ewe that will do!’ 
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Don’t Stew! aie 
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Delta delivers your overnight ship- ———$Tor Fd 
ments throughout the South. Rush Vf. ow 


j £ at 
or routine, = get Deltaliner speed, a . y 


handling that enables you to save 
weight on crates, optional pick-u 
and delivery, coordinated truc 
transfer to off-line points. 





Typical rates per 100 Ibs. 
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Washington 


By Karl Rannells, Washington News Bureau 


A minimum of about 285 new freight 
terminals and expanded space in at 
least 125 existing warehouses will be 
needed this year to handle the growing 
volume of production handled by motor freight. This 
estimate is the result of a survey made by the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc., and has been sub- 
mitted to Defense Transport Administration for use 
in figuring out 1952 recommendations for construc- 
tion facilities for freight handling. 

Stated in another way, terminal facilities for han- 
dling highway freight must be boosted this year by at 
least another 3,300,000 sq ft of floor space if the job 
is to be done adequately. Present costs currently 
figure out at about $15 per sq ft. This means indus- 
trial expenditure of around $50,000,000 if the control 
agencies authorize the construction and materials. 


Terminal 
Expansion 


Distribution 
Outlook 


A further note of optimism for dis- 
tribution industries was in the air in 
early March when National Produc- 
tion Authority put out a revamped 
version of controls over commercial and industrial 
construction. In addition to slightly increasing the 
self-certified materials ceiling, specific dollar limits 
were placed on the amount of construction and equip- 
ment which could be obtained with ratings. 

= Builders of factories and other industrial plants 
were to be permitted to write their own ratings for 
purchases of up to $100,000 worth of steam shovels, 
dozers, concrete mixers, and other construction equip- 
ment. Also, purchases of up to $200,000 worth of 
machine tools, conveyors, and such other equipment 
including materials handling, necessary to factory 
production could be self-certified. 

At the same time, builders of commercial projects 
such as warehouses, garages, offices, stores, and so 
on, were to be permitted to write their own certifica- 
tions for five tons of steel, including two tons of 
structurals but no wide flange, and 200 lb of copper. 


Second Quarter 
Metal Allotment 


Softening of demand for some 
types of steel and aluminum 
brought good news to makers of 
some types of transportation 
equipment in the form of increased quotas for second 
quarter manufacture. Authorized second quarter 
quotas as of mid-March were: 

Commercial trucks—250,000 vehicles instead of the 
previously permitted 220,000; freight cars, 22,000 
units instead of 18,000; and truck trailers, 16,000 
units. 

Catch is that materials will not be allotted for the 
entire increase, the manufacturers having to dig into 
inventories to meet part of the permitted boost. Cor- 
responding increases were expected to be allowed for 
manufacture of hoist and dump truck bodies. 
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Military services are bending 
heavy effort toward improving 
and expanding their air trans- 
portation. But top officials say 
that this is more a matter of trying for higher effi- 
ciency in expediting short hauls and special move- 
ments than replacing established transport methods. 
They are on record as saying that air cargo movement 
is not going to make any noticeable difference in 
general freight movement for a long time to come— 
if ever. 

As a concrete example, Admiral W. M. Fletcher, 
chief of Naval Operations, points out that while 44 
ships can move 100,000 long tons a month from this 
country to the Far East, or say Australia, it would 
take 10,000 C-87 cargo planes to do the same job. It 
would also tie up 120,000 highly trained service men 
as crews. More than that, the admiral says, since it 
requires three tons of gasoline per ton of cargo to 
make the round trip, some 89 tankers would be tied 
up to keep such an airlift going. 


Military Reviews 
Air Transport 


MH Industry Employment in most metalworking 
Employment industries, including some materials 
handling equipment plants, hit bot- 
tom in December and should increase 
for all of this year. Defense Production Administra- 
tion made a survey of such employment in late Janu- 
ary and made such a prediction for the first quarter. 
Since then, supplemental materials allotments for 
the second quarter have been made to many of these 
industries, indicating that if the first quarter fore- 
cast was borne out, the outlook would be even better 
for the months April, May and June—and, by impli- 
cation, for the remainder of the year. 

Number of workers on the job in December in 
selected major industries and the probable employ- 
ment in March, as projected roughly from the DPA 
estimates, are as follows: 

Industrial trucks, tractors, trailers and stackers— 
16,900 in December, 17,700 probable for March; over- 
head traveling cranes, monorail systems—9600 and 
9725; other type cranes, shovels, and draglines— 
17,000 and 17,625; excavating, roadbuilding, and 
maintenance equipment—27,400 and 28,400; freight 
cars—29,700 and 30,500; truck trailers—9900, little 
if any increase; and truck bodies—20,800 employed 
in December, probably increasing to 21,325 by March. 


Production outlook for civilian 
type goods is looking up once 
more. Doleful predictions by con- 
trol officials earlier this year have 
been partially offset by increased supplies of steel, 
aluminum and lead. Steel and aluminum output have 
increased, will continue. Also, more aluminum has 
(Please Turn to Page 64) 


More Civilian 
Goods Expected 
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FEATURE ARTICLE 





Roma System Sends “Em 
Roamin?’ with Rhythm 


Winery masters some complex materials 


handling problems; labor costs reduced 


by 87%, manpower units lowered by 70% 


By Kenneth D. Nosworthy and Edward Rutherford 


Materials Handling Supervisor 


Division Traffic Manager 


Roma Wine Co., Schenley Industries, Inc., Fresno, Calif. 


mechanized materials han- 

dling is in operation at the 
Roma Wine Co., where integration 
of the proper MH equipment has 
produced a more direct and less ex- 
pensive flow of goods. 

Mechanized handling at the 
Fresno, Calif., division of Schenley 
Industries, Inc., has minimized 
Manual handling, cut out long con- 
veyor rides and eliminated breakage 
of the glass so important to bottling 
‘operations at the Roma plant. 

The best testimony to the com- 
pany’s analysis and solution of some 
perplexing materials handling prob- 
lems is found in these rather amaz- 
ing results: an 87 per cent reduc- 
tion in labor costs, and a 70 per cent 
cut in manpower units. 


Oe atten VISIBLE vote for 


Expedite and Economize 


The successful operation, achieved 
by Kenneth D. Nosworthy, Roma’s 
materials handling supervisor, and 
Edward Rutherford, division traffic 
manager, speaks well for Nos- 
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worthy’s belief that “Materials 
handling planning must be a speci- 
fic study of a particular operation 
to iron out every bottleneck or awk- 
ward element, as well as to expedite 
the flow and economize on the cost 
of the movement.” 

Roma had no objections to bottle- 
necks in quart, half-gallon and gal- 
lon varieties, but when they in- 
volved costly and time-consuming 
manual operations, unnecessary 
wear and tear of cartons, glass 
breakage and road blocks in the 
flow of goods, these bottlenecks re- 
quired a different sort of attention. 

Nosworthy, a World War li 
lieutenant colonel in the Army’s 
famed Transportation Corps, faced 
several problems: 

One of the first was the number 
of handlings of glass bottles which 
arrived at the plant in fibreboard 
cartons. Cartons are necessarily 
one of the largest volume items in 
a winery such as Roma where more 
than 50 per cent of the output is 
in packaged form. 


Glass was arriving at the plant 
in loads of 2500 to 3000 unit car- 
tons. Each carton had to be in- 
dividually handled out of the con- 
veyance, placed on a conveyor, and 
run to storage. 

At storage, another manual op- 
eration was required when the car- 
tons were piled in stacks. A second 
problem relative to storage was 
that the storage space was not 
handy to the point of use. 

When the glass in storage was 
needed at the bottling lines, a 
manual operation took place in mov- 
ing the cartons from storage stacks 
to conveyors. And, there was an- 
other operation by hand when the 
bottles reached the bottling room 
mezzanine. 


Handling Weakened Cartons 


The glass, for convenience, was 
purchased in shipping containers. 
Although these cartons were above 
the minimum strength specified for 
transportation, it was obvious that 
each manual handling decreased the 
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Roma System... 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


rigidity of the carton—an element 
so necessary to the safe transporta- 
tion of a commodity in glass. 

Thus, there was involved an op- 
eration of one or two manual han- 
dlings at the point of origin, two 
more on arrival at the winery, two 
in the storage room and another on 
the mezzanine before the cases 
started their unavoidable handling 
in going through the lines. 

The approach in studying the 
problem indicated that the solution 
would have to be revolutionary and 
might embrace a total change of 
methods going as far as the ship- 
ping point of the cartons of glass 
bottles. 

The plant use-point of the glass 
was at the head of the bottling 
lines. Using this as the target at 
which the flow was to be aimed, the 
planning required getting the car- 
tons there by eliminating every 
manual or costly operation and cut- 
ting out two long conveyor rides. 


Palletized Cartons 


The first step resulted in elimina- 
tion of manual handlings of the car- 
tons as they arrived at the plant. 
The obvious answer was to receive 
the cartons in some manner other 
than individual units. Roma of- 
ficials conferred with the carton 
manufacturers and it was decided to 
palletize the cartons. 

By palletizing the cartons, 64 
cartons to a pallet load, loading out 
time was reduced and congestion at 
the shipping dock was relieved. 

The next consideration was the 
problem of storage upon arrival. 
The solution was found in making 
such warehouse plan changes as to 
permit the pallets of empty glass 
to be stored as near the point of 
use as possible. In this way, they 
could be stacked and unstacked 
rapidly by lift trucks. 

This second problem involved 
considerable rearrangement, but it 
was accomplished because of its im- 
portance to a more successful op- 
eration. 
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After cartons are lifted by a power conveyor to high point on the mezzanine, the 
are dispatched to any of eight conveyors by control switches, illustrated at Ie 


From the mezzanine, the cartons descend gravity impelled conveyors on trestlew@ 
Routing of these cartons has been determined by the man at the control switchbo 
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Pallet Unloading 


The next poser involved the pal- 
let unloading. Since a pallet-load 
of cartons would be delivered from 
storage by lift truck at a point for 
manual unloading by unit handling, 
the unloading operation from the 
pallet had to be as unified as pos- 
sible. 

Considerable study was needed to 
determine how few pallet-unloading 


stations could adequately feed glass 
to the consuming maws on eight 
active bottling lines. 


The ideal, of course, was one sta 
tion for unloading pallets, but the 
test became, “Could one conveyor 
line from the pallet unloading sta- 
tion feed all eight lines?” 


If the answer to that question 
were yes, it would require a dis 
tribution system on the bottling 
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The photo (above) of panel switchboard 
Cn, ae and schematic drawing (below) of Roma’s 

ba : ) glass-handling system show a simplified 
3 method of channeling cartons to any of 
This view from the main floor shows the series of conveyors which branch from the eight feed lines in the conveyor system. 
main spur leading from the mezzanine. The system supplies uninterrupted flow of cases The switches are so constructed that the 
cases go straight when the solenoids are 

energized and turn when they are not. 

Increased warehouse space economy is obtained by utilizing racks to stack odd lots Panel switch lights are so wired that the 
und lesser volume wine types and sizes. There are 64 cartons to each full pallet case will flow through path of lighted 
lights, serving as check that cases are 

; being delivered to the proper lines 
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SCHEMATIC OF GLASS HANDLING SYSTEM 
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glass§mezzanine that would ideally be from the height provided by the systems operating on the same idea 
eightBautomatic and would not involve mezzanine. as the railroad yards because of the 
nother manual unit handling. The eight lines were patterned several sizes of glass bottles in- 
Following more careful study, it after the hump-yard principle of | volved. For example: lines 1, 2 and 
t thelvas decided that cartons could be _ the railroads in their classification 3 might be using fifths; line 4, 
yards where cars are separated and quarts; line 5, half-gallons; line 6, 


g staBanine by a power conveyor from made up into several trains on vari- gallons, and so forth. 
the unloading station. From the ous tracks from the hump point. When the study was completed, 
estion #Mezzanine the cartons could be fed To put this principle to use with this arrangement was effected with 
0 the eight lines by conveyor lines cartons on the bottling mezzanine, the installation of gravity impelled 
ttling Fvhich would operate by gravity it was necessary to have switch (Please Turn to Page 53) 
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By Type of Route 
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SUBURBAN RURAL 


ROUTE 


IFTY-SEVEN per cent of all the man- 
JH etaccuree-owned or leased trucks are 
operated by the food products industry. 
The next nearest group is the lumber indus- 


try with only 9 per cent. 7 


Thus, including wholesaling, the averag 
NAWGA* member owns more highway 
transport equipment, hauls more tons and 


operates greater mileage than the average 


full-time trucking company. Of all the car. 
riers subject to ICC, for example, 92 per 
cent operate fewer than 10 trucks. 

You also have made great strides in im- 
proving warehouse design, warehouse equip- 
ment and operation. 

Your modern warehouse is equipped t 
assemble approximately 10 million dollars 
worth of orders—for, unlike the warehouse 
of 25 years ago, this now is not primarily: 
storage place. It is a highly mechanized fae- 
tory—an “assembly line” that can handle 
35,000 tons of products every year. 

Many of you also have sizable manufae: 
turing operations, coffee roasting, foo0i 
packing, spice grinding, and the like. 

The proper selection, operation and mair- 
tenance of this stationary equipment prob 
ably are familiar topics with you; because’ 
the equipment represents a large invest 
ment, and it operates where you can sé 


*National-American Wholesale Grocers’ Asan. 
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MAINTENANCE ON A COST-PER-MILE BASIS 


INS F ANALYSIS OF 247 PAYLOADS 
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VARIATIONS IN FUEL CONSUMPTION 
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Second GMC Transportation Survey offers adi 

cost-cutting cues to management through *0) | | 

standardized records and control forms ae lil} || | i 
10 | HIT} 

: By W. L. VandeWater Merchandising Manager O J 
GMC Truck & Coach Division, Pontiac, Mich. 


| it. Although the delivery equipment may represent a 
' larger investment and greater operating expense, it is 
| not so familiar to you. 


Over and over again we have heard wholesalers 
say, ‘“My only aim is to keep delivery cost below 2 per 
cent of net sales (or 1% per cent, as the case may 
be).”” We realize that they quit worrying about it 


| when it drops below that magic line. 


Maybe that’s a safe and intelligent control on small 


‘f operations. But, on volumes above $5,000,000, a 2 per 
cent delivery cost means $100,000. A 10 per cent sav- 


ings means $10,000—the net profit on, say, $1,000,000 
new business or a 20 per cent increase in volume, an 
item not to be treated lightly. 

Management is used to studying accounting items 
which have a long-established significance. The tradi- 
tional summaries of sales statistics, inventory analy- 
sis and operating expenses were long ago perfected to 
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spotlight single issues for decision. By comparison, 
the transportation summaries prepared for companies 
not principally engaged in hauling are just unrefined 
work sheets with such a puzzling mixture of account- 
ing variables that a busy man can’t get hold of any 
single issue for decision. 

And this brings us to the crux of the matter—/for 
what management decisions should accurate informa- 
tion be compiled? 

These decisions fall roughly into two groups. 

First, there are those decisions tied to the kind of 
business you now have—the kind of hauler you are, 
size of load, length of haul, traffic density, frequency 
of stops, size of order, and the regularity of your vol- 
ume. These decisions will have to do with the selec- 
tions of the ideal fleet for your purpose, the number 
and type of trucks, and whether you should lease 
or own. 
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MONTH 


The third article 


in this four-part 


transportation series 





Any weakness in vehicle performance appears in this annual report 


--- Basic Data 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Here in rapid succession are some of the data one 
metropolitan wholesaler needs to make decisions on 
the ideal fleet. We didn’t have time to study all of his 
routes, but four studied in considerable detail will 
illustrate a point on city traffic vs. country traffic. 

Chart 1 shows the “rolling time” and “curb time” 
on four widely dissimilar routes. The only constant is 
the riding time between stops after the trucks reach 
their territory. 

Curb time varies from 58 per cent of the total on a 
central city route to 19 per cent of the total in a re- 
mote suburb. Conversely, riding time, to and from the 
delivery areas, ranges upward from only 12 per cent 
on the city route to 49 per cent on the remote sub- 
urban route. 

Obviously, the city route vehicle requirements call 
for the greatest possible vehicle maneuverability in 
traffic, while the requirements of the suburban route 
resemble over-the-road situations and seem to call for 
tractor-trailer operation. 

Chart 2 shows how total delivery cost per mile 
varies by type of route. The congested city route, 
where 58 per cent of truck time was spent idling at 
the curb, shows a per-mile cost of 43 cents, while a 
rural route, with more than 80 per cent road time, 
costs only 12 cents per mile. This suggests that all 
peddle service routes are best studied on a cost-per- 
hour basis, and cents-per-mile figures only used on 
over-the-road operations. 

Wholesale routes also vary widely in size of load 
carried. Note from Chart 3 that 41 per cent of the 
loads are less than 10,000 Ibs. An additional 55 per 

(Please Turn to Page 80) 
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Most Warehouse Litigation 


Caused by Misunderstandings 


Look over those policies . . . case histories show failure 


to know rights of insured or responsibilities of agents 


N FEBRUARY the writer at- 

tended the Mayflower Ware- 

housemen’s Association Conven- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio. While 
addressing the members of this 
association, I found that a consid- 
erable number of warehousemen 
are interested in insurance law. 
Therefore, now I shall discuss cer- 
tain phases of insurance law af- 
fecting warehousemen. 

First, it is important to explain 
that a great majority of warehouse 


| insurance law suits result from 


misunderstandings of warehouse- 
men with insurance agents. 

There are two kinds of insur- 
ance agents. One class is known 
as “special” agents. This agent is 


| the one who may call at your ware- 


house and solicit your insurance 
business. The other is a “general” 
agent who usually manages a 
branch office of the insurance 
company. 


Know Your Agent 


Modern higher courts consis- 


| tently hold that an ordinary or 


“special” insurance agent is your 
representative and not an agent of 


} the insurance company. Hence, the 


insurance company is not in any 
sense liable for promises made by 


| the “special” agent. 


Irrespective of what your spe- 
cial insurance agent promises and 
no matter what protection you be- 
lieve your insurance policy in- 


| cludes, you must rely exclusively 
| Upon the protection defined by the 
policy and carefully read the pol- 


icy. See Ferla v. Commercial Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co., 59 Atl. (2d) 
714, 

In that case it was shown that 
an insurance policy had a type- 
written endorsement which limited 
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By Leo T. Parker 


The author presents these 
case histories on insurance 
law in response to a series 
of questions asked him at 
the recent Mayflower Con- 
vention in Cleveland. 


the insurance coverage. Subse- 
quently the insurance company 
refused to pay a loss and the in- 
sured filed suit. He testified that 
when he applied for the policy he 
told the “special” insurance agent 
to issue a policy to cover his losses. 
Nevertheless, the higher court re- 
fused to hold the insurance com- 
pany liable. 

This court held that if a “spe- 
cial” insurance agent is author- 
ized merely to solicit applications 
for insurance, he is the agent of 
the insured and not the agent of 
the insurance company. Therefore, 
failure of the “special” agent to 
follow instructions of the ware- 
houseman did not obligate the in- 
surance company. 

According to a late higher court 
decision, an insurance company is 
liable for payment of a loss when 
the testimony shows that a gen- 
eral agent of the insurance com- 
pany verbally promised the de- 
sired protection or authorized a 
special agent to promise protec- 
tion. 

For example, in Pouwels v. Mu- 
tual Casualty Co., 37 N. W. (2d) 
869, it was shown that a special 
agent of an insurance company 
solicited insurance. At this time 
the insured told the agent the pro- 
tection he wanted. The special in- 
surance agent had some doubts 
about such an insurance policy, 
and he made inquiries from the 
general agent for the insurance 


company who told him that the 
risks could be covered in one pol- 
icy. When he delivered the policy, 
the special agent told the insured 
that he was protected. 

Later the*insurance company re- 
fused to pay the loss because no 
clause in the insurance policy 
specified that the insured could 
recover for this loss. However, the 
higher court held the insurance 
company liable. 

Other higher courts have con- 
sistently held that a special or 
ordinary agent of an insurance 
company is the legal representa- 
tive of the insured, not the insur- 
ance company, but a general agent 
may obligate the insurance com- 


pany. 


Policy Reformed by General Agent 


It is well established law that an 
insurance policy may be reformed 
or changed on the ground of fraud 
or misrepresentation. 

For illustration, in Aiken Petro- 
leum Co. v. Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance, 36 S. E. (2d) 380, it 
was shown that a corporation de- 
sired to procure fire insurance on 
its warehouse. 

A local special agent of an in- 
surance company informed an offi- 
cial of the corporation that it 
would be necessary that a co- 
insurance clause be attached to 
the policy, the effect of which 
would be to limit the liability of 
the insurance company writing the 
policy in the event of fire, to about 
fifty per cent of the loss. 

The corporation official refused 
to take out the policy. 

Later a general agent of the in- 
surance company agreed to write 
the policy and agreed that no co- 

(Please Turn to Page 48) 
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Warehouse Efficiency 


Here is a handy, step-by-step method of appraising your operation 


This could be your guide to reduced costs and increased profits! 


HERE are four geod reasons 

why now... today... is an 

excellent time to give your 
warehouse its periodic efficiency 
checkup. 

1. Some types of materials han- 
dling equipment are becoming ex- 
tremely scarce. 

2. Manpower problems are mul- 
tiplying as the personnel needs 
of the military services continue 
to increase. 

38. Our war preparedness econ- 
omy is making peak demands on 
our distribution system. 

4. Operating costs have gone 
sky-high. 


Isn’t it about time to make a 
real, honest to goodness appraisal 
of your warehousing efficiency... 
no rationalizing, really dig in and 
study your warehouse operation 
from top to bottom? 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
things that customers expect of 
public warehouses. They say, for 
example: Be able to process orders 
quickly, efficiently and courteously 
to my customers. Protect my mer- 
chandise from fire, theft, water 
damage, and handling damage. 
Keep your building looking clean 
and orderly so that it is in keep- 
ing with the fine name of my prod- 


These pallet racks provide a good method of tiering items of irregular shape 
Such neatly stored equipment will impress a potential warehouse customer 
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uct. Give me a maximum of ser- 
vice at a minimum rate. Give me 
super service every time I need 
it. Treat my merchandise as if it 
were light bulbs; the _ tiniest 
scratch or nick greatly reduces 
the salability of my product. 

The aggregate of these customer 
demands on public warehouses is 
a big order. Living up to expecta- 
tions requires a constant push 
for perfection in warehousing 
methods. 

Stick this checklist under your 
arm and take a walk through your 
public warehouse today. 


Handling Operations 


For your benefit and the ten- ‘ 


ant’s, maintain a constant check 
on condition of handling equip- 
ment and efficiency of handling 
operations. Much of the expense 
of running a warehouse lies here. 

1. Is equipment being well main- 
tained? Do you have a set plan 
for replacement and replacement 
parts for handling equipment? 

2. Are any operations being 
done manually that could be per- 
formed faster and more economi- 
cally mechanically? 

3. Do you make maximum use 
of gravity in your warehouse? It 
is the cheapest way to move goods 
to a lower level. 

4. Are elevators a bottleneck? 
Can their capacity or speed be in- 
creased? Perhaps power convey- 
ors should augment the elevators. 

5. Is anything being handled 
more times than is necessary? 
Both elevators and order assem- 
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Checklist 





By Lloyd Moore 


PART 1 in a Series of Three 


bly bays often are responsible for 
extra handlings. 

6. Would any new equipment or 
racks make possible more efficient 
space use? 

7. Do you read materials han- 
dling publications regularly so you 
know what the new equipment is 
and what it will do? 


8. Do your people actually use 
equipment as it should be used? 
Is it busy enough to justify its 
existence? : 

9. Would your warehouse people 
use equipment more efficiently if 
they were given further training? 


Physical Setup 


Some minor changes in the 
physical setup might pay divi- 
dends. Often a small physical 
change makes possible a substan- 
tial increase in processing ca- 
pacity. 

1. Would more or larger freight 
doors speed up operations? 


2. Are you handicapped by in- 
sufficient truck or rail-car high 
shipping and receiving facilities? 
A sloped drive may be the answer. 
Docks might be extended. Over- 
head equipment might be the 
solution. 

3. Are shipping and receiving 
divorced from each other so that 
confusion of merchandise does not 
occur? New docks or doors may 
be needed. 

A requisite of most occupants is 
that the public warehouse be able 
to process orders quickly, efficient- 

(Please Turn to Page 54) 
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These rolls should not require individual attention on hand trucks 
With a little ingenuity, odd-shaped articles can be moved in bulk 


You are paying for the vertical space—you might as well use it 
Are there more items in your warehouse that could be palletized? 
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Retail Market’s Lift Truck 


Brings Large-Scale Returns 


With Simple Unit Load Plan 


HE SELF-POWERED lift 

truck, long the indispensable 

tool of heavy industry and 
manufacturing plants, is coming 
into its own as an ideal materials 
handling tool for retail stores where 
the volume of merchandise handled 
is such that the unit load is prac- 
tical, if not a necessity. 

Typical of the progressive gro- 
cery firms that are regarding the 
lighter model lift truck as the best 
means of cutting handling costs— 
sometimes as much as 50 per cent— 
is the Greater Central Market of 
Bellflower, Calif. 

Greater Central, of course, also 
uses hand trucks and conveyors, 
but for those hauls where previous 
methods are not practical, or on the 
shipping and receiving dock where 
all handling was done by hand, a 
single lift truck has cut handling 
and warehousing time in half—en- 
abling four men to unload five box 
cars a day. 

Oddly enough, this 2000-pound 
capacity lift truck was not installed 
so much for efficiency or labor sav- 
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Private Warehouses 


peste, 


ing as it was to make the work 
easier for the men. At present about 
one third of the warehouse stock is 
palletized. The center two or three 
aisles are palletized and all the 
others are stacked to the eighteen 
foot ceiling by hand. 
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Lift truck removes pallet load of 30 cases. 
Handjack in truck moves loads from center 
or front of truck to position ontail of truck 


The warehouse itself is on ground 
level and when a shipment is re- 
ceived a pallet is placed on the floor 
of the delivery truck and loaded. 
A hand jack moves the loaded pallet 
out into position for the lift truck 
which transports it to storage. 
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by Public Warehouse Methods 
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Smaller items are palletized and stored 
on balcony by fork truck; pallets are 
unloaded and used again for lifting 


Palletized loads are stored three tiers 
high. Greater Central also uses con- 
veyor (right, at front) and hand trucks 





Unpalletized goods are run from 
the delivery truck into the ware- 
house with gravity conveyors. 
Lighter merchandise is stored on a 
balcony, being lifted to that level 
with the lift truck (which has a 
9-ft lift). 
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All sugar and flour is palletized. 
Sugar tonnage handled this way 
ranges from 3000 lb per week to 
60,000 lb during peak periods. On 
case goods the yearly average would 
be about three cars a day at 40,000 
to 66,000 lb per car. 


Though warehousing space in 
this instance is as yet not sufficient 
for a full palletized handling pro- 
gram, the labor-saving features of 
the lift truck have proved the value 
of such equipment in even retail 
grocery operations. ® 
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Private Warehouses Protit... 


Bakery Boosts Storage 





* THIS SERIES of three 
articles beginning on Page 
28 also could be _ titled 
“Small Warehouses Profit by 
Large Warehouse Methods.” 
Whether the comparison is 
made by size or type of oper- 
ation, the same result is 
obtained in any industry 
through the use of modern 
materials handling equip- 
ment. 

With the cost of manual 
labor constantly on the in- 
crease, the use of this equip- 
ment may mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 











Y STACKING its raw mate- 
B rials on pallets instead of 

skids and replacing its hand 
trucks with 2500-lb capacity fork 
trucks, the North Philadelphia 
plant of General Baking Co. is now 
able to receive, store and deliver up 
to 150 per cent more bread and cake 
ingredients each month. 

Before installation of this pallet- 
fork-truck system, 40 carloads of 
goods were handled during each 30- 
day period. Now, up to 100 are 
handled. 

Formerly supplies were first 
stacked on skids as they were re- 
ceived and then transported to 
storage and production areas - by 
hand trucks. 

When the company’s production 
of bread and cakes reached a level 
where the consumption rate was 
overtaking the handling and storage 
rate, General Baking installed a 
mechanized handling system de- 
signed to create more usable stor- 
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BEFORE: Flour bags were stored on skids, eight to 10 high, 16 to 20 
bags to a skid. Method of handling and height barred double tiering 


Pallet-fork truck plan handles 60 more carloads in one month 


age space in the same plant area 
and to speed operations. 

Now, materials are either re- 
ceived in palletized form—as per 
purchasing instructions—or stacked 
on pallets when they arrive. Fork 
trucks are used for every phase of 
the handling operation. Unit loads 
are larger. Materials are stacked 
higher. Aisles are neater. Mate- 
rials flow between receiving docks, 
storage floors and production areas 
at faster rates. 

Flour, in quantities up to 70 car- 
loads per month, represents the 
largest single item handled. Prior 
to the installation of the pallet- 
fork-truck system, the 100-lb bags 
of flour were stacked on skids in 


unit loads of 16 to 20 bags—two 
bags to a layer, eight to ten layers 
high. 

The carload lots of 816 bags are 
now palletized at the car onto 34 
pallets. Three bags make a layer 
on these 33x48-in. pallets. Two 
bags lie lengthwise and one cross- 
wise in each layer. Each pallet now 
has eight layers, or 24 bags—a 20 
to 40 per cent increase. Fork trucks 
stack these pallets two tiers high, 
thus permitting more than twice 
as much flour to be stored in the 
same space. 

Barrels of syrup, molasses and 
flavoring were formerly rested on 
their sides in racks. They were put 
there—one at a time—by a port- 
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AFTER: Now, flour bags are stored on pallets, two pallets high, 24 This fork truck, with a special barrel-handling attach- 
bags to a pallet. Over twice the amount is stored in same floor space ment carries and stacks two barrels in one operation 


Space saving is shown by variety of palletized goods—rolls, bags and barrels 


One area shows 400% saving 


able elevator. Storage space was 
wasted and the barrels leaked. Now, 
they are handled two at a time, 
with a special fork-truck barrel- 
handling attachment, and stacked 
upright. No racks or pallets are 
used. The barrels no longer leak. 
Rolls of waxed paper were 
loaded onto skids at receiving dock, 
transported by hand truck to stor- 
age area and unloaded one at a 
time onto ceiling racks in the cold 
storage area—one skid load being 
left underneath the rack. Rolls are 
now put on pallets at the receiving 
area, quickly carried to cold storage 
by fork truck and stacked three 
high. Biggest space saving was in 
this area—almost 400 per cent. ® 
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Private Warehouses Protit... 
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Shipping and receiving areas sre on 
the first floor (also see photograph) 





been reduced $600 a month 
and output has been in- 
creased by 25 per cent at the Seven 
Day Wholesale Grocery, Inc., Wood- 
ville, Miss., through the installa- 
tion of a modern conveyor system. 

Manual warehousing methods 
had not been efficient for receiving, 
storing and shipping the large vol- 
ume of goods handled in the gro- 
cery’s two-story building. The re- 
sulting problems were numerous 
and varied. 

For example, the fast, turnover 
items had to be stored near the 
doors. This left little or no room 
nearby for the bulky, slow-moving 


QO PERATING COSTS have 
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Conveyor plan has stopped shortages 
by cutting traffic through repack room 


Operating Costs 


goods which are usually the most 
difficult to handle. 

Nearly 70 per cent of the base- 
ment space was wasted because 
stock could not be moved in and out 
efficiently under the existing ware- 
house floor plan. Varying floor lev- 
els restricted the use of hand 
trucks. 

In addition, under the existing 
method of manual handling of 
goods, there was an excessive loss 
of items such as watches, knives, 
cigarettes, nylons and candy be- 
cause of the outside traffic which 
necessarily went through the re- 
pack room. 

Unsystematic order-filling and 


Conveyor system and modern warehousing 


checking operations led to short- 
ages and delayed shipments. Be- 
cause of this combination of bad 
warehousing features, the ware- 
house was difficult to keep clean and 
orderly. 

In analyzing the problem, it was 
decided to install a modernized con- 
veyor system. This system con- 
sisted of some 1200 ft of 18 in. wide 
conveyor belt, nine belt units which 
were used as gravity line boosters, 
one 26 ft belt conveyor which went 
from the basement to the first floor, 
a belt of half that length from the 
first floor to the basement and an 
11 ft belt conveyor at the loading 
dock. 
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At receiving dock case goods flow on gravity conveyor into Warehouse 
Spur curve near entrance will direct cases to first floor or basement line 


Cut $600 a Month 


methods handle 25 per cent more goods with less expense 


The new system has made all of 
the warehousing operations at 
Seven Day easier and more system- 
atic as well as permitting complete 
utilization of all the areas of the 
building for storage. Delivery ser- 
vice has been speeded up, output 
has increased and employee morale 
has been boosted considerably. 


How The System Works 


Here is how merchandise is 
routed under the new system of 
conveyor equipment: 

When cartons arrive by truck at 
the dock, a portable conveyor takes 
them to a permanently - mounted 
conveyor system inside the ware- 
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house. Cartons may either continue 
to a line that circles the first floor 
storage area and leads out to the 
shipping dock or they may be 
diverted to the shorter 13% ft belt 
unit which takes the cartons to the 
basement. 

The conveyor line on the lower 
floor has separate loops serving the 
coolers and a screened-off repack 
room. Orders picked from storage 
in these areas flow on the basement 
conveyor line to a belt unit which 
takes the cartons up to the first 
floor. At the first floor, the cartons 
are transferred to a line leading to 
the shipping dock. 

Produce and bagged goods, such 


as onions, potatoes and cabbage, are 
placed on small pallets to enable 
them to be handled on the conveyor 
system. 

Results under the new system 
have been most profitable. There 
have been many contributions to 
economy and efficiency in addition 
to the monthly savings and in- 
creased output mentioned pre- 
viously. 

Now, the entire basement can be 
used for storage. This improvement 
has seen an increase in utilization 
of available space for storage by 70 
per cent. 

Case goods are unloaded 50 per 
cent faster than previously and 
shipping time has been cut by more 
than 30 per cent. Also, the bulky, 
heavy and non-conveyable stock can 
be stored near the shipping doors. 

Orders are filled and delivered 
several hours faster than pre- 
viously; an important consideration 
in wholesaling groceries. Demur- 
rage costs, the costs for time re- 
quired to load and unload goods 
beyond the usual time allotted to 
those operations, have been elimi- 
nated completely. 


Breakage Reduced 


Breakage has been reduced by 50 
per cent, despite the greater speed 
in handling goods under the present 
system. The big factor in the reduc- 
tion, of course, is the substitution 
of conveyor handling for manual 
handling. 

Workmanship has made a rapid 
increase. C. M. Treppendahl, Jr., 
president of the Seven Day Whole- 
sale Grocery, Inc., estimates that 
workman efficiency has increased 
by as much as 90 per cent. 

Finally, in the line of improve- 
ments, the warehouse is now neat 
and orderly. This promotes better 
safety conditions as well as finding 
the cleanliness reflected in the mo- 
rale and performance of the em- 
ployees. 

A checker in a booth is one of the 
important human elements involved 
in the operation. As stock from the 
main floor flows into the main line 
on the first floor, it joins items that 
have been picked from the first-floor 
stacks. At that point, the checker 
in the booth (see photograph) con- 

(Please Turn to Page 57) 
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By W. J. Dernberger © 
Traffic Manager, Ford Motor C, 
Dearborn, Mich., Engine | 


Trattic. MH and Packhaging- 


How They Overlap 


A traffic manager shows areas of responsibility and joint cooperation 


HIS subject, taken from a 

traffiC manager’s viewpoint, 

has given me a few headaches. 
However, I believe the following 
analysis will help traffic managers 
in their never-ending struggle to 
evaluate, allow or deny the con- 
stant “change-requests” of ma- 
terials handling and packaging 
engineers. 


The terrific modern emphasis on 
these “desires for change,” which 
are tendered in the name of prog- 
ress, places the traffic manager in 
in an unenviable position. He is 
treading on the quicksand of “true 
economy,” in the sense of the over- 
all costs of transportation. 

He realizes that existing consid- 


erations of rates and classifica- . 





The SCIENCE of 
Handling 


Storage 





The SCIENCE of 


Between-Plant Movement 
Lading Methods 
Classifications 

Rates 


Commercial Carrier 
Liaison 











In-Plant Movement 


tions come from long experience, © 
He knows of the extensive trial. 
and-error practices which have re- | 
sulted in certain final “results;” 
they being the present existing” 
classifications and rates. | 
He questions the “weight - of 
emphasis” behind today’s requestg 
which would reverse, in many in-) 
(Please Turn to Page 58) ) 








OVERLAP 
Policy 


Conformity with 
—Rules and 
—Regulations 


Handling 
Consumer Requirements 


Domestic and Foreign 
Shipping Requirements 


Containing 

Quality Protection 

ICC Regulations 
Underpacking 
Overpacking 

In-Plant Movement 
Between-Plant Movement 
Storage 


Scheduling 
—Arrival 
—Departure 


Special Equipment 
Dock Practice 


Policy Issues: 
—Carrier Investments 
—Special Features 
—ICC Regulations 
—Free Dunnage 


Lading Practice 





The SCIENCE of 
Packaging 
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This chart shows the 
overlap areas; grey 
where two might co 
operate, and black 
where all three might 
cooperate. 





The SCIENCE of 
Between-Plant Movement 
Lading Methods 
Classifications 

Rates 


Commercial Carrier 
Liaison 


Company Policy 
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QUNTAIN 


Phone nearest P*i*E Terminal or your connecting carrier 
for full information on modern motor freight service. 


CHICAGO © ST. LOUIS * KANSASCITY © WICHITA © DENVER 
OGDEN * ELKO © RENO © ELY © POCATELLO © SALT LAKE CITY © SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES * SACRAMENTO * OAKLAND *© STOCKTON 


Sales Office — Washington, D. C. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 299 ADELINE STREET, OAKLAND 20, CALIFORNIA 
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MHI’s Pittsburgh Meeting 





Covers Dry-Bulk Handling 


Experts discuss metal-producing, processing, 


mineral-mining, quarrying industry problems 


HE FIRST in a series of 

unique user-manufacturer con- 

ferences, sponsored by The 
Material Handling Institute’s In- 
dustry Service Committee, was held 
at the Pittsburgh Athletic Assn., 
February 28 and 29. 

The conferences are designed to 
bring service to industry by clar- 
ifying current thought and develop- 
ment in the realm of better indus- 
trial efficiency through improved 
material handling methods. 

The Pittsburgh meeting — de- 
voted only to current problems in 
dry bulk handling—was restricted 
to 16 delegates: one from each of 


eight equipment manufacturers 


with considerable bulk handling 
experience; and one each from the 
ceramic, chemical, coal - mining, 
grain - handling, metal - producing, 
mineral - mining, quarrying, and 
processing industries. 

Selected editors of business pub- 
lications related to the material 
handling field, were also invited to 
the conference. 

Each user-representative posed a 
major problem which was charac- 
teristic to his industry. Working in 
an informal atmosphere, under the 
direction -of Chairman L. West 
Shea, president of MHI, and Co- 
Chairman H. H. Hall, vice president 
of the American Material Handling 
Society, Inc., the engineering rep- 
resentative of each manufacturer 
replied to each stated problem and 





Participants in the Material 
Handling Institute conference on 
“Better Methods of Handling Dry 
Materials in Bulk” at the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Association, Febru- 
ary 28 and 29, were (left to right, 
center table): L. West Shea, Presi- 
dent, MHI; A. K. Strong, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co.; L. G. Weller, 
Fuller Co.; Carleton Lord, United 
States Steel Co.; S. M. Mercier, 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co.; C. D. 
Gabor, Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories; Fred Sherriff, Clark Equip- 
ment Co.; E. Lee Heidenreich, 


offered his suggestions and solu- 
tions in terms of his own experi- 
ence. 

The major problems, discussion 
of each, and possible solution ap- 
pear in the following paragraphs; 
they are listed according to the 
eight industries represented at the 
MHI conference. 





Next Month—DA will present MHI report on dry-bulk 


handling problems of manufacturers in four more industries 
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Jr., Designing Engineers; O. W. 
Werner, Link-Belt Co.; (standing ) 
E. R. Lutz, Atlas Powder Co.; H. 
H. Hall, Aluminum Company of 
America; F. J. Schmidt, American 
Steel Dredge Co., Inc.; A. B. 
Crichton, Jr., Johnstown Coal and 


Coke Co.; E. W. Franz, May-Fran 
Engineering Co.; A. D. Sinden, 
Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing 
Co.; M. C. Dow, New York Trap 
Rock Corp.; R. F. Wikoff, The 
Thew Shovel Co.; B. R. Carter, 
Staff member of The Material 
Handling Institute. 


Metal Producing Industry 


PROBLEM: Best method of 
handling large quantities of coal in 
and out of emergency stock piles 
operated in conjunction with a coke 
plant. 

The specific case under considera 
tion involves an outdoor area about 
800 ft wide and extending approxi- 
mately 2,000 ft along a river. AB _i@. 
total of approximately 1,700,008@ 
tons of coal is stocked in three t \ é 
six piles which normally are 30% ~” 
50 ft. high. At present three types 
of coal are stocked—low-volatile, 

(Please Turn to Page 38) 
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complete 
air cargo 
service 


CALL 


United’s fleet of 143 planes offers a complete shipping serv- 
ice. It includes both Cargoliners with capacities up to nine 
tons, and passenger-cargo Mainliners with substantial cargo 
capacity. You're not restricted to one kind of plane or one 
kind of service, when you ship via United! The charts below 
show how versatile a tool United Air Cargo can be, and how 
fast the service is! 


Compare Transit Times: 
United Air Lines vs. Rail 











LOS ANGELES | CHICAGO TO 
TO NEW YORK |SAN FRANCISCO 
PASSENGER-CARGO PLANES | Qhrs.50min.| 7 hrs. 55 min. 
ALL-CARGO PLANES 18 hrs. 20 min.| 12 hrs. 25 min. 
Tst-CLASS RAIL EXPRESS 70 hrs. 35 min.| 58 hrs. 50 min. 





UNITED 


cost is Low! Shipping coast to coast by United costs you 
only a few dollars more than Ist-class rail. Yet, shipments 
travel up to seven times as fast! Simplified inventory control 
and lower crating and packaging costs are examples of the 


economies possible only through shipping by air. Whether 


your shipment is large or small, there’s a United Air Cargo 
service to fit your needs. 


Comparative Air Shipping Costs of 
United’s Complete Cargo Service 


(Los Angeles—New York used as an example) 








AIR 














AIR PARCEL AIR AIR 
POST EXPRESS FREIGHT 
5 Ibs. $ 4.00 $ 5.77 $16.85 
15 Ibs. 12.00 13.31 16.85 
100 Ibs. * 77.40 21.96 











*70 Ib. limit on air parcel post. Charges shown include pickup 
and delivery, except on parcel post, which include delivery only. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE SCHEDULED AIRLINES OF THE U.S. 
PASSENGERS * MAIL * EXPRESS * FREIGHT * PARCEL POST 
Cargo Sales Division: 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 











AGEBAPRIL, 1952 


Circle No. 122 on Readers’ Service Card for more information 
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cece Dry-Bulk higiaiittinlh (Continued from Page 36) 


and washed and raw high-volatile 
—and other grades may be stored 
in the future. 

The handling problem is compli- 
cated by the erratic flow of coal to 
and from this stock pile. Receipts 
ean be as much as 24,000 tons per 
day and are divided about equally 
between rail and barge. Shipments 
can be as high as 36,000 tons per 
day, most of it by barge. It is pos- 
sible that once or twice a year the 
system might be called upon to re- 
ceive 500,000 tons in a single month 
and to ship 600,000 tons in another 
month. 

It is desired to develop methods 
and facilities to replace a coal 
bridge equipped with two six-ton 
buckets which serve the most ac- 
tive coal pile. This bridge also 
loaded and unloaded barges with 
coal moving from and to the other 
piles not serviced by the bridge. It 
is desired that the new facilities 
offer greater flexibility and serve 
all coal piles equally well. 

SOLUTION: It was generally 
agreed by the users, suppliers and 
editors present that the best method 
of stock piling coal involved a se- 
quence of barge unloader, belt con- 
veyor and self-powered earth mov- 
ing and compacting equipment. 
The specifications for each to be 
determined by the exact layout. 

The discussion of de-stocking re- 
volved around two possible solu- 
tions: (1) tunneling, and (2) ex- 
panded utilization of motorized 
equipment. 

The tunneling operation would in- 
volve construction of a series of 
parallel closed trenches at ground 
level approximately 50 ft apart 
and extending back from the river 
the depth of the coal pile. Belt con- 
veyors installed in these trenches 
would be fed from electrically con- 
trolled gates at 25-ft intervals 
through which the coal would fall 
by gravity. De-stocking would be 
worked around the perimeter of 
each coal pile, and coal would be 
pushed by bulldozer to the conveyor 
gates. The extensive’ tunneling 
would be considerable. While this 
system is considered efficient for 
stocking-out it would not be used 
for stocking-in operations. 

Motorized equipment was strong- 
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This 21-ft fire-control trailer, 
to be used by the Army Ordnance 
Corps, is extremely compact and 
ean be moved quickly cross- 
country. The trailer was originally 
designed by Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc.; the trailer body was built by 
White Motor Co. The trailer 


ly endorsed for both stocking-in 
and stocking-out operations. It 
was estimated that a fleet of seven 
or eight units of 2l-yard capacity 
could handle 20,000 tons per day 
and additional units could be leased 
to handle peak loads. This equip- 
ment can haul capacity loads up 
16-per cent grades and is particu- 
larly useful in compacting and rec- 
lamation work. 


Mineral Mining Industry 


PROBLEM: During strip min- 
ing, the face extends away from 
the plant as mining proceeds. The 
main problem: “How to provide 
power to equipment operating be- 
tween the ends of power lines and 
the face?” 

SOLUTION: Three types of 
power were suggested. 

The first: trolley-diesel-electric 
vehicles designed so that the diesel 
engines operate beyond the limits 
of the electric power supply. This 
type was considered as having 
limited application because of the 
expense of the equipment. How- 
ever, it is definitely applicable 
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houses an electronic system which 
discovers and tracks hostile planes, 
and feeds continuous information 
concerning location into complex 
instruments in the trailer which 
automatically control firing of 
anatiaircraft batteries. The system 
is by Western Electric. 


where distance between shovels (al 
the face) and the electric powe 
lines are considerable and/or grades 
of travel are severe. 

The second: trolley-battery ve- 
hicles which are particularly ap- 
plicable where the distance and 
service between power lines and 
the face can be adequately serviced 
by batteries. One such installa 
tion, now in operation, is at a large 
midwestern mine. Here, vehicles 
(20-50 ton capacities) are equipped 
with trolleys which receive power 
from overhead lines. However, 
they are also equipped with bat- 
teries which supply power after 
the vehicles leave the limit of these 
lines. Batteries are charged from 
the power lines, during the retum 
trip (such as an automobile bat- 
tery is constantly being charged) 
and for longer periods during the 
plant’s down time between the set: 
ond and first shifts. (The grou! 
wondered about the effect of partial 
charging of battery life.) 

Other types of equipment met 
tioned: trolley-cable types whert 

(Please Turn to Page 40) 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


You speed your weighing operations with 
Fairbanks-Morse Bench Dial Scales. And that 
means there are no “bottlenecks” to hold up 
production all through your plant. Here’s why: 


With Fairbanks-Morse Bench Dial Scales, 
weights are read right at the point of the indi- 
cator. No time-wasting mental calculations 
are needed. You can weigh as fast as material 
can be moved on and off the scale platform. 
And, easy-to-read charts plus elimination of 
mental calculations reduce the possibility of 
human error... stop profit-eating weighing 
losses. 


To eliminate “waste time” weighing in your 
operations, consult your Fairbanks-Morse 


weighing expert. Or, if you prefer, write a name worth remembering 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., SCALES * DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * RAIL CARS * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 








units operate on cable and reel ar- 
rangement (such as transfer cars 
used in underground mining.) 

This type is applicable where 
power lines are brought to within 
500-1000 ft from the face. These 
cars are powered by cables attached 
to an outlet at the end of the power 
source and operated on the regular 
electric engines. One limiting fac- 
tor is the danger of damaging cable 
which contacts jagged rock, etc.., 
when threaded around curves and 
bends. 

PROBLEM: During the mining 
of bauxite, the ore is sometimes 
rocky, sometimes in a fine form. 
When the fine material gets wet, it 
becomes very sticky. A constant 
problem is to feed this ore (in its 
sticky form) through hoppers and 
chutes. 

SOLUTION: Several suggestions 
were offered by the group. The 
use of vibrators (commonly in- 
stalled for loosening semi-frozen 
material from hopper-bottom gon- 
dolas, and on chutes under silos) 
was considered. However with this 
type of material, it was believed vi- 
brators would not do an adequate 
job, and might increase consolida- 
tion instead of relieving the condi- 
tion. It was agreed, that water 
spray was sometimes able to re- 
sume the flow. Mechanical plung- 
ers and supersonic mechanisms. 
with which the group was not too 
familiar, were considered likely so- 
lutions. Another possible answer 
was the suspension of chains into 
hoppers, which could be manipu- 
lated to free the load. A final sug- 
gestion was the use of an arm, op- 
erating on the inside of a circular 
bin, and formed with chain driven 
teeth like a chain saw. This equip- 
ment, designed to break up the ma- 
terial, progresses around the bin 
through friction caused by its own 
drive. 


Process Industry 


The representative speaker pre- 
sented two problems of material 
handling; each presented a special 
problem. The first concerned han- 
dling of activated carbon from kilns 
to crushers while the second dealt 
with the handling of nitrate of 
ammonia. 
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cece Dry-Balk Handling (Continued from Page 38) 





Here’s the preview sketch of the 
world’s largest commercial cargo 
transport, designed by Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. The 65-ton freighter 
cruises at 330 to 340 m,p.-h. and 
approaches 400 m.p.h. with lighter 


PROBLEM: In the first problem, 
it is desired to handle activated 
carbon from the kilns to the crush- 
ers by some mechanical means, such 
as automatic conveyors. While it 
would seem to be a simple problem, 
it was complicated by the following 
conditions: 

1. In the line of kilns, activated 
carbon is manufactured in 
granular form in various par- 
ticle sizes. 

2. The conveying equipment is 
expected to function under 
continuous production — 365 
days a year. 

3. The various meshes of carbon 
must reach the end of the line 
in an uncontaminated condi- 
tion. 

4. The carbon must be delivered 
to the crusher bins which are 
equipped with bucket eleva- 
tors to feed further process- 
ing equipment. The automatic 
conveyors should be of a type 
that will permit the continued 
use of these elevators. 

5. The conveyor system must de- 
liver the product according to 
its originally intended form. 
In other words, the granular 
type must not be macerated 
or pulverized. 

6. The product as delivered from 
the kiln becomes incandescent 
if exposed to air currents. 

7. When delivered to the con- 
veyor, the product would be 
dry but very slightly hydro- 
scopic. 
















loads. The 84 ft long cargo cabin 
is equipped with a motorized con- 
veyor chain to move heavy freight. 
The plane is expected to operate 
at five cents per ton per mile, 
lowest cost in air cargo. 








8. Ambient room temperature 

may be as high as 140 F deg. 

9. Perhaps the greatest obstacle 

to be overcome is an exceed 
ingly dusty condition, which 
may contaminate and render 
inoperative any conveying sys 
tem unable to function in this 
atmosphere. | 

SOLUTION: Current practices 
were brought out during discussion. 
The present system of production 
and handling is manual; the prod 
uct accumulates into drum-type 
containers and then is moved to 
the crusher bins. Manually, before 
transferring the product into the 
bin, its condition is checked and a 
production record made. 

Because this method requires too 
many man-hours, automatic con- 
veyance is required. It should be 
of a horizontal type. Its travel dis- 
tance would be the length of the 
room, which is over 500 ft. The 
kilns are 21 ft wide, and spacing 
between each is five ft. The crusher 
bins are located in the same room 
in almost a central position. Any 
conveyor system offered must con- 
nect all kilns to permit continuous 
production. 

Several suggestions were offered. 
One of these was the use of 4 
zipper conveyor. The representa- 















tive stated he was familiar with 
this type of conveyor but declared 
that dust would escape, and that 
the temperature of the delivered 
product made the idea unusable. 
(Please Turn to Page 69) 
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Save costs, save valuable shipping time by routing trans-Pacific cargo through 
Port of Los Angeles... By rail, truck or air LOS ANGELES HARBOR is 


nearer eastern industrial areas and closer to Hawaii and Far East Ports. 


* Direct car-to-ship delivery over marginal type wharves 
* Truck direct to shipside or transit sheds 

* Preferential assignment of wharves and transit sheds 
* No barges or carfloats required 

* High and low line trackage 


planned, . Built tor Shige 


ial FOREIGN TRADE Loni -4 
The Captain’s Choice... Berth 60 Warehouse “| 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


‘because bunkering is cheaper and faster... marginal wharves 
City Hall, Los Angeles 12, Collif. 


are more efficient ...and because of single terminal operation." 


Circle No. 123 on Readers’ Service Card for more information 
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For Load Limit Problems 


A new tractor model, designed 
to answer load limit problems on 
elevators, floors, docks and dock- 
boards, from Truck-Man division 
of the Knickerbocker Co. This 
equipment is able to haul cargo 
trains of 13 times its own weight 
(990 lb) on dry, level concrete. It 
has a heavy-duty, air-cooled en- 
gine of 5.8 hp, said to work an 8-hr 
shift on about one gal of gasoline. 


2 





The tractor has pneumatic tires 
and affords extreme maneuverabil- 
ity with a power turret which re- 
volves 360 deg. 


Circle 1 on Readers’ Service Card 


Heavy-Duty Crane 


Designed for the heavier-uuty 
45,000 lb class, this crawler crane 
of the American Hoist & Derrick 
Co., follows the pattern of previous 
company models in that the ma- 
chinery platform is an _ integral 
rolled steel electrically welded unit, 
rather than the conventional cast 
center with bolted on walk-ways. 
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The high speed boom hoist has a 


controlled 





vents dropping of the boom and per- 
mits controlled lowering by the 
operator. 


Circle 2 on Readers’ Service Card 


Fork Lift Attachment 


The development of the Kwik- 
Mix subsidiary of Koehring Co., 
this 5-ft, power-driven fork lift 








attachment is designed to meet 
special handling problems in ship- 
ping centers, industrial plants and 
construction work. The new MH 
device has a capacity rating of 


lowering arrangement 
which controls boom radius, pre- 





1000 lb at a 15-in. load center, can 
climb a 12 per cent grade with full 
load, has a 61-in. turning radius, 
operates from a power-driven 
hydraulic pump, is 33 in. wide, 
weighs 1500 lb, carries 75 per cent 
of loaded weight on front drive 
tires and has the fork lift unit 
easily interchanged with other 
front-end attachments. 

Circle 3 on Readers’ Service Card 


Trailer Train Expediter 


Designed especially for expedit- 
ing the movement of trailer train 
loads of up to 70 tons of loose or 





palletized materials, the Model 35 
Unitow has a 3500 lb drawbar ef- 
fort, filling the gap between the 
1800 lb and 5000 lb drawbar efforts 
of earlier International Harvester 
models. The model measures 102 
by 53 in., turns within a radius of 
118 in. and is highly maneuverable 
in crowded aisles and narrow ship- 
ping docks. 
Circle 4 on Readers’ Service Card 


Automatic Packager 


An automatic packaging ma- 
chine, nicknamed the “girth wrap- 
per,” applies a complete wrap of 
pressure-sensitive tape around 
cartons, bundles of cartons, wood 
products and kindred items. All 
necessary tension is put on the 
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wrap. The tape is cut automati- 
cally when each band is completed. 





The Model G. W. will make five 
wrapping operations per min. 


Circle 5 on Readers’ Service Card 


Skid-Type Bolster 


Specially designed to handle skid- 
type bolsters, these units. will 
handle plywood of lengths up to 12 
ft, loads up to 8,000 lb and any 
long self-supporting items. The 
warehouser can get maximum util- 
ity of space by stocking like sizes 
closer together, eliminating un- 
necessary searching for the re- 





quired sizes. Bolsters can be used 
according to the length of the load, 
requiring less room than conven- 
tional skid platforms. 


Circle 6 on Readers’ Service Card 
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Drum Storage Rack 


Engineers at Equipment Manu- 
facturing, Inc., have designed a 
new drum storage rack for use by 
manufacturers, distributors and 
warehousers of paints, oils, chemi- 
cals and like products. Initial 
racks, engineered for 55-gal drums, 
are of welded square tubular steel, 
and permit stacking to ceiling 
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heights with selection of any drum 
possible without shifting or dis- 
turbing its neighbors. Design per- 
mits removal by fork truck and 
horizontal position enables use of 
faucets for drawing off small 
quantities of liquid. 
Circle 7 on Readers’ Service Card 


Replaces Trailer Floors 


Truckers may replace their worn 
or unsuitable trailer floors with 
nailable Stran-Steel flooring, a 
system using parallel channels o 





perm 


high tensile steel which are welded 
together and to the chassis so that 
the deck aids in strengthening the 
chassis. The channels are sepa- 
rated by grooves into which nails 
may be driven to permit blocking. 


Circle 8 on Readers’ Service Card 


Electric Fork Truck 


A new electric fork truck from 
Lewis-Shepard Co. is specifically 
designed for docks, warehouses 


and terminals. It has a 59-in. turn- 
ing radius for maneuverability in 
narrow aisles, added strength in 
lifting (50 F.P.M. loaded), and a 
hauling speed of 6 mph. The truck 
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claims lower maintenance costs 
because of no grease points and no 
need for under-truck adjustments. 


Circle 9 on Readers’ Service Card 
Mobile Crane Truck 


A new line of mobile crane 
trucks, particularly adapted to han- 
dling heavy castings, machinery, 
bar stock, sheet metal packs and 
other irregular-shaped material in 
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and out of flat, gondola or box cars, 
announced by Baker Industrial 
Truck Division of Baker-Raulang. 
With 19-ft telescoping booms, the 
units are adapted to locomotive 
stripping in the repair shop, erec- 
tion jobs, dock, warehouse and gen- 
eral millwright work. 


Circle 10 on Readers’ Service Card 


"Straight-Up"™ Lift 

A new type of vertical hydraulic 
lift for material handling applica- 
tions from Lange Lift Co., the 
unit has “straight-up” lift which 
makes it possible to reduce time by 
placing metal sheets, bars, pipes, 
rods and structural shapes into po- 
sition for the fabricating machines. 
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The 24 by 60 in. platform is 7% in. 
from the floor in the lowered posi- 
tion, 30 in. high in the raised posi- 





tion. Lifting power obtained from 
foot-operated hydraulic pump built 
into base of lift. 


Circle 11 on Readers’ Service Card 


Heavy-Duty Electric Brake 


This five by 15 in. electric brake 
is suitable for heavy equipment 
users in the construction industry, 





oil fields, steel mills, lumber fac- 
tories and larger type machine 
too] industries. The manufacturer 
claims that the new brake will 
make it possible for many indus- 
tries to convert to electrical “stop 
and start” equipment. 


Circle 12 on Readers’ Service Card 


Wood Stacking Box 


This K-D stacking box takes 
loads up to 500 lb, may be used as 
a stacking box, a stacking bin, 
stacking pallet, and is quickly and 
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easily knocked down and bundled 
for shipping. The box is made of a 
heavy wood pallet and four inter- 
locking wood side panels, held in 
place by four posts which slip-fit 
into angle sockets. Alignment an- 
gle cross bars support the box 
above and prevent slippage. 
Circle 13 on Readers’ Service Card 


Industrial Trailer Caster 

A new heavy-duty, high speed 
caster for industrial trailers, de- 
signed by the Lansing Co. to meet 





demands for casters that will stand 
up under the longer, faster moves 
required of modern equipment. 


Circle 14 on Readers’ Service Card 


New Stapling Model 


An automatic model of the anvil 
carton stapling machine, from In- 
ternational Staple & Machine Co., 


ae rn 





this equipment is air operated and 
functions automatically when the 
operator presses the carton against 
the stapling hand. Adjustable for 


concealed stapling, the machine js 
said to make firm closures with 
fewer staples per unit area than 
any other known method. 

Circle 15 on Readers’ Service Card 


Takes to Any Terrain 


The Tracto-Lift is designed to 
meet the needs for a heavy duty 
fork lift that can operate on rough 
or sandy ground to provide faster 
and more efficient methods of stor. 
ing concrete products or construe- 
tion materials. Available in four 
sizes from 3000 to 6000 lb, the 
model has varying clearances on 
models from eight to 10 in., hag 
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fork lengths varying from 30 to 60 
in., and a lifting height of 12 ft 
6 in. Various attachments are 
available. 


Circle 16 on Readers’ Service Card 


New Cargo Basket 


A new base available on this 
Cargotainer permits entry by all 
types of automatic trucks because 
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of the absence of a center strip 
leg. The mesh baskets are collap 
sible. When tiered, the four legs of 
the base lock sides and ends of the 
baskets to form one stack. In the 
collapsed form, five baskets re 
quire space cubage equal to one 
erected container. 
Circle 17 on Readers’ Service Card 
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CONVEYOR INFORMATION 


A four-page, two-color bulletin with photos, 
application sketches, and complete speci- 
fications of the new Table-Veyor horizontal 
belt conveyor, from the Rapids-Standard 
Co., Inc. Bulletin shows application of 
product to assembly operations, sorting, 
order packing, checking, testing and inspect- 
ing. 

Circle 21 on Readers’ Service Card 


UP-TO-DATE POSTAL DATA 


Complexities of new and old postal laws 
are made simple in a new information book 
titled, “Postage Economies, Mailing Meth- 
ods, and Envelope Facts." The 52-page 
book is class-indexed and covers First, Third 
we Fourth class mail, foreign and domestic 
mail. 


Circle 22 on Readers’ Service Card 


NEW PACKAGING PAPER 


A technical bulletin from duPont describes 
"Neoprene Treated Paper" which is suitable 
as a packaging paper. The paper, manu- 
factured by adding a few per cent of neo- 
prane rubber latex to paper pulp, is also 
usable as barrel lining and boxboard. 


Circle 23 on Readers’ Service Card 


MOTOR INFORMATION 


Bulletin GEA-5567, from General Electric, 
describes a new line of fractional horse- 
power motors embodying a new concept of 
motor design and manufacture; a 1|6-page, 
four-color bulletin. 


Circle 24 on Readers’ Service Card 


MAGNETIC TOOL FACTS 


Information on hand-operated magnetic 
tools adaptable for handling, loading, sort- 
ing and inspecting are described in bulle- 


tin M-30 from Multifinish Mfg. Co. 
Circle 25 on Readers’ Service Card 


STEAM GENERATOR BOOKLET 


A fully-illustrated booklet on the automatic 
self-contained Clayton steam generator, giv- 
ing specific industrial applications to re- 
duce costs while supplying a dependable 
volume of steam at constant levels of tem- 
perature and pressure. Use of single and 
multiple installations described. 


Circle 26 on Readers’ Service Card 


oe” Literature 


Information on latest booklets, manuals and other 
technical publications, text books and visual aids 
of value to you. Use post-paid card for more data. 


HAND LIFT TRUCKS 


Bulletin 5110 gives comprehensive informa- 
tion on current models of Barrett single 
stroke hand lift trucks. Ejight-page, two- 
color publication with illustrations and 
charts. 


Circle 27 on Readers’ Service Card 


PALLETIZED TOTE-BOX 


A four-page brochure describes new type of 
palletized tote box, wirebound, collapsible, 
compact and easy to handle. Development 
of American Box Co. 


Circle 28 on Readers’ Service Card 


FILMS 


MATERIALS INSPECTION 


Two films used for the training of naval in- 
spectors of material have been made avail- 
able to private industry. One concerns 
process control, the second, acceptance 
sampling. 


Circle 51 on Readers’ Service Card 


THE RAILROAD'S ROLE 


The Assn. of American Railroads has re- 
leased a new motion picture portraying the 
railroads’ role in the rearmament program 
and the part they play in fulfilling the mili- 
tary transportation requirements. Titled 
“Railroads and National Defense," film is 
16mm kodachrome and runs 12 min. 


Circle 52 on Readers’ Service Card 


BOOKS 


LABELING MANUAL 


A revised eight-page illustrated Technical 
Service Bulletin, “Round Container Label- 
ing," published by Paisley Products. Sec- 
tions deal with food container labeling, 
chemical product container labeling, 
ernment specification container la . 
and a description of labeling methods, 
spot labeling and wrap-around labeling. 


Circle 29 on Readers’ Service Card 


REDUCING TIRE HEAT 


How excessive heat from the shoulder area 
of a tire is reduced with skid contro! coils 
is described in a new bulletin from the 
Penetred Corp. Illustrated on-the-road tests 
show how the reader may make a simple test 
of the heat in truck tires after use. 


Circle 30 on Readers’ Service Card 


TRACTOR TOOL CATALOGUE 


A two-color catalogue from the Hyster Co. 
with pictorial and verbal description shows 
the practical application of tractor tools 
to multiply tractor uses and increase tractor 
production. 


Circle 31 on Readers’ Service Card 


PALLET ROLLER BROCHURE 


Ace Pallet Roller brochure contains Engi- 
neering Bulletins 102, 103 and 104, showin 
pictures of applications and operations a 
engineering data on sizes and capacities. 


Circle 32 on Readers’ Service Card 
(Please Turn to Page 100) 








DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS 
A 208-page, paper-bound, illustrated vol- 


‘ume on packaging, marking and loading 


methods for steel products for domestic 
shipments has been published as a com- 
Ppanion piece for a volume for overseas 
commercial shipments. Commodity Stand- 
ards Division, Office of Industry and Com- 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce; write 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; $.75. 


"SELLING TO INDUSTRY" 


A compact, pocket-size book which serves 
as a manual of practical ideas and sugges- 
tions for the sales engineer who wants to 
analyze and improve his methods of finding, 
contacting, selling and servicing industrial 
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customers. The Industrial Press, 148 La- 
fayette St., New York City 13; $3.50, 255 
pages. 


PACKAGING DIRECTORY 


The Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute's new directory covers makers of 
all types of packaging machinery; one sec- 
tion lists kind of equipment desired, the 
other gives names and addresses of ma- 
chinery makers; PMMI, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17; $10. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
The report of the 36th national conference 


on weights and measures lists officers, com- 
mittees and persons attending. Among sub- 


jects reported: trading by weight, uniform 
regulations, weights and measures educa- 
tion and testing of railway track scales. 
National Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous 
Publication 202; write Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.; 50 cents, 115 
pages. 


“THE INSIDE STORY” 


Component parts and special features of 
Yale gasoline and electric powered fork lift 
trucks are illustrated and described in "The 
Inside Story.” As each page unfolds, the 
fork lift truck is disassembled in sections ex- 
posing the component parts. Descriptive 
material points out the features and opera- 
tion of each unit. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa.; write above for more 
information. 
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Steven P. J. Wood has been elected 
executive vice president of the War- 
ner Electric Brake and Clutch Co., 
South Beloit, Il. 


D. A. Brownlie has been appointed 
Western District manager in the San 
Francisco area for Unistrut Products 
Co., Chicago. 


Packing and Packaging 


Arnold M. Johnson and J. Patrick 
Lannan, both of Chicago, have been 
elected new directors of the Auto- 
matic Canteen Co. of America, Chi- 
cago. 


Joseph A. Sowell of the T. R. Mil- 
ler Mill Co., Brewton, Ala., has been 
elected president of the Wirebound 
Box Manufacturers Assn. 


These recent changes have been 
made in the executive personnel of 


General Box Co., Des Plaines, III. 
N. W. Embry has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors; J. A. 
Cragwell has been elected president; 
Roy E. Welch has been promoted to 
manager of the Kansas City division. 


Henry Rust has been named division 
manager of the Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
in Bogota, N. J. 


These recent changes have been 
within the research and development 
department of the Olin Cellophane 
Division, Olin Industries, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn.: Dr. Charles H. Hoff- 
richter, Jr., appointed research section 





A television-refrigerator airlift 
order is checked by William Curtis 
(left), general manager for Ad- 
miral Corp., and H. Liebetrau, 
United Air Lines freight agent, 
before an over-night flight left 


Chicago. Special flights enabled 
simultaneous introduction of 1952 
refrigerators and table model TV 
sets throughout the nation. 
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MEN in the NEWS 
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No, it won’t fly. But, it is an 
early model White Truck with 
some unique rigging, used by the 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp., Morton, 
Pa., for testing helicopter parts. 
An extension was welded to the 
truck body and a rotor assembly 


chief; Dr. William E. Mydans, in 
charge of evaluating marketable 
values of film properties; Fred H. 
Olsen, in charge of packaging develop- 
ment; S. Jackson Wommack, Jr., film 
development’ section chief; and 
Michael Karelitz, chief, engineering 
section. 


W. L. Patrick has retired as sales 
representative of the Case Bag Co. 
He has been succeeded by R. F. Rho- 
den. 


C. W. Loomis was made a director 
and F. V. Frederick was named vice 
president at the annual meeting of 
stockholders and the board of direc- 
tors of the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. 
Louis. 


Edwin J. Spiegel, president of the 
Gaylord Container Corp., has been 
elected to the board of directors, 
Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago. 


Warehousing 


Louis Schramm, Jr., president of 
Chelsea Storage Co., has been named 
chairman of the warehousing division 
for the annual April Cancer Crusade. 


Gordon E. Millott, Sandusky, Ohio, 
was elected president of the May- 
flower Warehousemen’s Assn. during 
the recent election of officers. 


Donald J. Fleming, Youngstown, 
Ohio, was elected president of the 
Ohio Warehousemen’s Assn. during 
the recent election of officers. 





was mounted over the cab. It is 
operated through the regular heli- 
copter shafting gearbox with a 600 
h.p. engine. The testing rig was 
operated for 1800 hours of high- 
power endurance to insure safety 
of the equipment 


George G. Batterson, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been elected president of 
the Independent Movers’ and Ware 
housemen’s Assn. 


S. T. Heffner has been elected 
president of the Illinois Assn. of Mer- 
chandise Warehousemen. 


Transportation—dAir 


H. Templeton Brown, Chicago at 
torney, has been elected to the board 
of directors of United Air Lines. 


R. E. S. Deichler, vice president of 
of American Airlines, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the Aviation See- 
tion of the 1952 Heart Fund drive. 


Stanley D. Margerum has joined 
the R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Cam: 
den, N. J., as manager of special prod- 
ucts for the industrial-aviation divi- 
sion. 


The following appointments have 
been made within the organization of 
Slick Airways, Dayton, Ohio: William 
K. Fowler has been appointed assis 
sant to M. C. Wilkin, vice president 
in charge of sales; Charles F. Dwor- 
shak has been appointed assistant to 
Henry P. Huff, vice president in 
charge of operations; Edward L. Mor- 
gan has been named western division 
traffic manager at Burbank, Calif, 
G. L. Bereman has been named central 
division traffic manager at Chicago; 
Chester H. Chiodo has been named 
eastern division traffic manager at 
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Carl F. Moller recently celebrated 
his 40th year of service with the 
freight department of Grace Line, 
New York City. 




















—Highway 

S. E. Biggs has been appointed 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing and James A. Nickerson has 
been promoted to vice president in 
charge of credits by Trailmobile, Inc., 
Cincinnati. 
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Leonard C. Joyce has been appoint- 
ed manager of operations for the Chi- 





Here’s a new materials handling 
job—storing valuables and treas- 








banks, museums, industry, and 
federal and state governments. 


vice. 


cago terminal of Spector Motor Ser- 


Robert E. Shylin, sales representa- 
tive of Central Motor Lines, was 
elected president of the Chicago 
Transportation Club at its annual 
meeting. 


W. V. Brabham has joined Cumber- 
land Motor Express, Cumberland, 
Md., as general manager. 


Harry A. Grow, former cargo sales 
manager for Capital Airline in De- 





ures from the possible danger of The Revolvator ment moves ia ‘ 
a atomic atiies An Pen see: material up as foe slopes and trot, has joined Blair Transit Co., 
ch. iron mine at Iron Mountain, N. Y., ramps of as much as 19 deg to Saginaw, Mich., as a member of the 
“a has been converted into a vault final safety behind the 4-ft door sales force. 
: to house valuable items from of the storage compartment 
James W. Dunbar, Springfield, II., 
was elected president of the Illinois 
hester,@ New York City; Francis C. Thomas Robert A. Cooke has been appointed — — ang ee eg at he recent 
lent of @ and Thomas E. Holt have been named chairman of the carload transporta- ee ° oe een 
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road service. York City. 
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insurance clause would be in- 
serted. After a few years, when 
the policy was renewed without 
knowledge of the official of the 
corporation, the insurance com- 
pany issued another policy which 
contained the co-insurance clause. 

The warehouse was destroyed 
by fire and the warehouse corpora- 
tion sued the insurance company 
for full recovery on the grounds 
that the co-insurance clause was 
fraudulently and without notice 
inserted in the insurance policy 
and that the general agent had 
verbally promised full protection. 

In holding in favor of the 
warehouse corporation, the higher 
court said: 

“The jury found that there 
was fraud on the part of the 
defendant’s (insurance com- 
pany’s) agent in inserting the 
co-insurance clause in the 
policies without calling the 
attention of the plaintiffs 
(warehouse corporation) to 
such insertion, and in leading 
them to think that no change 
had been made in this re- 
spect.” 


Vacancy Permit Extended 


A late higher court held that an 
insurance company is liable for 
extension of a vacancy permit if 
the testimony proves that its gen- 
eral agent had knowledge and in- 
formation of the desired protec- 
tion. 

For illustration, in Lankhorst v. 
Union Fire Insurance Co., 20 N. W. 
(2d) 14, the owner of a building 
was issued a “vacancy” permit for 
six months by an insurance com- 
pany. The building was unoccu- 
pied for nine months when it was 
destroyed by fire. The insurance 
company refused to pay the loss 
because the vacancy permit had 
expired three months previously. 

During the subsequent trial the 
building owner proved that he had 
instructed the general insurance 
agent to obtain from the insurance 
company a vacancy permit for one 
year. 

During the trial the general in- 
surance agent testified that it was 
his “intention” to get a vacancy 
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-.- Caused by Misunderstandings 


(Continued from Page 25) 


permit for one year. In view of 
this testimony, the higher court 
held the insurance company fully 
liable for the loss, saying: 

“When we consider that 
Wood was the agent for the 
defendant (insurance) com- 
pany, we feel that the fore- 
going evidence is sufficiently 
clear, satisfactory, and con- 
vincing, to warrant a conclu- 
sion that a mutual mistake 
occurred... .” 

Therefore, according to this 
higher court, if a property owner 
informs a general insurance agent 
regarding the kind of insurance 
desired and the agent promises to 
obtain such insurance, the insur- 
ance company must pay the loss 
irrespective of the protection af- 
forded by the policy. 


Personal Liability of Agent 


According to a late and leading 
higher court decision, an insur- 
ance agent or broker is personally 
liable for a loss resulting from his 
negligence, if the insured cannot 
collect from the insurance com- 
pany. This same rule of law is ap- 
plicable to all other interested 
parties as warehousemen, whose 
negligence results in a financial 
loss. 

For example, in Meislman v. 
Wicker, 30 S. E. (2d) 318, it was 
shown that one Wicker, a bailee, 
as a Warehouseman, agreed in this 
contract to insure the equipment 
belonging to one Meislman through 
an insurance broker, against loss 
by fire and storm, but he neglected 
to obtain the promised insurance. 

The equipment was destroyed by 
fire, and the higher court held 
Meislman entitled to recover his 
full loss from Wicker. 

This higher court held that all 
insurance agents and brokers are 
personally liable for their failure 
and neglect to comply with a prom- 
ise to obtain desired insurance. 
See Clam, 182 N. E. 599, 18 A.L.R. 
1210. 

According to a late higher court 
decision, failure of a warehouse- 
man to fully comply with provi- 
sions of an insurance policy ren- 
ders the policy void, so far as the 






warehouseman may collect for a 
loss. Moreover, the fact that non. 
compliance with an insurance pol- 
icy is unintentional by the ware. 
houseman does not render the 
policy valid. 

For illustration, in Gipps y, 
Central Insurance Co., 147 Fed. 
(2d) 6, it was shown that a corpo- 
ration held a fire insurance policy 
for $298,000 which covered build. 
ings and stored goods therein. 

The policy contained a clause to 
the effect that the corporation 
would give immediate notice in 
writing to the insurance company 
of any loss or damage, and would 
furnish a complete “inventory” of 
the destroyed, damaged and un- 
damaged property, stating the 
quantity and cost of each article, 
and the amount of insurance 
claimed thereon. 

The company had a fire loss and 
immediately sent to the insurance 
company a written “estimate” 
showing a total amount of loss of 
$119,790.79. In this account of esti- 
mated loss the company included 
43,194 cases of bottles valued 
of $29,717. Later the testimony 
proved that these cases of bottles 
were not stored in the building 
when the fire occurred. 

The higher court held that the 
preliminary estimate, although 
practically equal to an inventory 
required in the policy, did not 
comply with the terms of the pol- 
icy. Also, the court held that for 
this reason and also because the 
corporation included in its “esti- 
mate” 43,194 cases of bottles not 
destroyed, the insurance company 
was not liable for payment of the 
loss. 

This was so although the court 
admitted that the company did not 
wilfully or intentionally defraud 
or attempt to defraud the insur- 
ance company. See 186 Fed. (2d) 
357, in which the higher Federal 
court approved this verdict. 


Must Comply with Contract 


For comparison, see Barrett v. 
Freed, 35 Atl. (2d) 180. Here it 
was shown that a warehouseman 
accepted household goods for 
storage, and issued a receipt limit- 
ing his liability to $50 in case the 
goods were destroyed by fire. An 
insurance policy was held by the 

(Please Turn to Page 50) 
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eooLehigh Warehouse DOES! 


Newark * PortNewark * Brooklyn * Jersey City * Elizabeth * Richmond, Va. * Horseheads, N.Y. 


APRIL, 


and 





Physical damage claims for Lehigh Warehouse 
last year were only $1,576.23, on a volume of 
762,500 tons handled in and out. Value of the 
merchandise customers stored with Lehigh was 
approximately $275,000,000.00, including 
liquors, food products, drugs, paper, chemi- 
cals, tobacco, glassware, plastics, appliances 
and machinery. 

This record of under one thousandth of 1% 


Ask for details of Lehigh warehousing and distribution services, 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Company 


98 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 




















in damages was due to these factors: First, 
mechanized materials handling. Second, experi- 
enced manpower. Third, and highly important, 
the Lehigh technique of warehousing .« . super- 
vision for safety in unloading, stacking, palleting 
and trucking and in every handling operation. 

Whether you store and distribute bottled 
goods or iron pipe, when you say “Handle With 
Care”... Lehigh Warehouse does ! 


Circle No. 124 om Readers’ Service Card for more information 


1952 
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owner which insured the goods 
while in storage. 

Thereafter the goods were re- 
moved to another warehouse lo- 
cated on the opposite side of the 
alley..No notice was given to the 
owner of the removal of the goods 
to the last mentioned warehouse 
building, and it was at this loca- 
tion that a fire occurred which 
destroyed the goods. 

The owner of the goods sued 
both the insurance company and 
the warehouseman to recover the 
value of the destroyed goods. The 
warehouseman contended that he 
was not liable for loss by fire be- 
cause the warehouse receipt issued 
by him expressly disclaimed lia- 
bility for such loss. 

The insurance company con- 
tended it was not liable because 
the warehouseman had moved the 
goods to another location without 
its consent. In relieving the insur- 
ance company from liability and 
in holding the warehouseman 
solely liable for the full loss, the 
higher court said: 

“Had appellant (warehouse- 
man) complied with his con- 
tract and kept the goods 
stored at the designated place 






--- Misunderstandings 
(Continued from Page 48) 


he would have been entitled to 

rely upon his $50 limitation.” 

For further comparison see 
Lunn, 178 Atl. 563. 


Failure to Read 


Modern higher courts consis- 
tently hold that failure to read an 
insurance policy does not excuse a 
warehouseman for his ignorance 
as to protection. See Jones, 4 Fed. 
404, 

Another important point of law 
regarding insurance is that if the 
identifying numbers or symbols of 
insured property or merchandise 
are incorrectly copied or written 
into the policy, the warehouseman 
may pay premiums to the insur- 
ance company for many years, but 
he cannot collect on the policy in 
event a loss occurs. 

In other words, an insurance 
company is not expected by law to 
insure incorrectly described prop- 
erty or merchandise. 

For example, in one case (White, 
80 N. E. (2d) 20) it was shown 
that the motor number of a motor 
truck which was insured against 
fire, theft, liability and property 
damage, was incorrectly written 
X-179285 in the insurance policy, 


when the correct number of the 
motor truck serial number wag 
X-179385. 

In subsequent litigation the 
higher court refused to hold the 
insurance company liable for a 
loss. 


False Application 


The higher courts hold that a 
warehouseman cannot recover 
payment on an insurance policy if 
the statements in his application 
are false or untrue. This is so al- 
though the company’s special or 
general insurance agent told the 
warehouseman to make the false 
statements. 

In Rhodes v. Metropolitan Co, 
172 F. (2d) 183, the higher court 
held that if a warehouseman or 
other insured makes false repre 
sentations in an -application for 
insurance such false representa- 
tions may be material to the risk 
and therefore render the policy 
void. 

Also, see Lee v. Aetna Casualty 
and Sur. Co., 81 F. Supp. 1008. In 
this case it was shown thai by 
mistake an application for an in- 
surance policy mis-described mer- 
chandise. The higher court held 
the policy void although the mis- 
description was the insurance 
agent’s fault. ® 

(Resume Reading on Page 26) 





MEN im the N EWS (Continued from Page 47) 


William A. 
Burns, Jr., has 
been named pres- 
ident of Trailmo- 
bile, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, a subsidiary 
of Pullman Inc. 
He was formerly 
vice president and 
general sales 
manager. 





Howard E. Harris has been pro- 
moted to district service foreman of 
Pacific Intermountain Express, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Earl J. Brooks has been 
named the company’s assistant traffic 
manager. 


David J. Miskey has been named 
traffic representative in the Philadel- 
phia area for Branch Motor Express 
Co., New York City. 


Paul J. Motto will be the manager 
of the new branch plant at Walling- 


50 


ford, Conn., for Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit. 


Louis E. Pfeffer has been named 
Indianapolis terminal manager for 
Spector Motor Service, Chicago; 
Arthur Hoelzer will head operations 
at the Farmington terminal. 


Ray E. Dielschneider has been pro- 
moted to special field representative 
by the West Coast Fast Freight, Inc., 
Los Angeles. 


Lloyd W. Hully, International Har- 
vester of Chicago’s motor truck dis- 
trict sales manager in Indianapolis, 
has retired following 26 years’ service 
with the company. 


Robert Forman has been appointed 
manager of the permit department of 
Allied Van Lines, Chicago. 


William J. Arndt has been appoint- 
ed chief highway engineer for the 
American Trucking Assn. 





William E. Grace has been elected 
president of the Truck-Trailer Manv- 
facturers’ Assn. 


J. Charles Cav: 
anaugh has been 
named new traffic 
representative for 
the Newark, N.J., 
area by the 
Branch Motor 
Express Co., New 
York City. 





Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, has 
made the following appointments: 
Thomas Cartee, branch manager at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Ray Stutzman, 
branch manager at St. Paul, Minn.; 
L. B. Shettle, branch manager at 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


L. F. Mannesschmidt has beet 
named manager of the Philadelphia 
branch factory by Trailmobile Inc, 
Cincinnati. Richard P. Kramer has 
been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s new sales training department. 

(Please Turn to Page 64) 
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Roma System Sends “Em... 
(Continued from Page 21) 


conveyors on trestlework to each 
line. The switches were connected 
in series. 

The switch for each line was con- 
trolled by a button which was num- 
bered the same as the line it fed. 
One man on the mezzanine, watch- 
ing the power conveyor, can change 
the course cartons are to take so 
that the proper size reaches the 
proper line. 


Solenoids Control] Routing 


The switches are so constructed 
that the cases go straight when the 
solenoids of the switch are ener- 
gized and make a turn when the 
solenoids are not energized. 

There is a brief pause at the 
feeding point of the power conveyor 
as one empty pallet is removed and 
a full pallet is substituted. This 
provides the switchman ample time 
to work the switches between sizes, 
or to swing from one line to an- 
other when two or more lines are 
using the same size. 

The final combined result of these 
improvements is direct flow. Traffic 
in and out of storage has been ac- 


complished without manual han- 
dling and with a convenience that 
saves on time consumed. Now, 
there is no pause or interruption in 
the flow from the glass producer’s 
dock to the head of the bottling 
line when the entire plan is in op- 
eration. 


What System Has Done 


To summarize the results, the 
following had been accomplished 
with the new system: 

1. Manual handling of cartons 
upon arrival and the long conveyor 
rides to storage were eliminated; a 
lift truck now unloads and carries 
the cartons, two pallet-loads (128 
cartons) at a time, into storage; 

2. Manual handling into and out 
of storage has been wholly elimi- 
nated through the use of lift truck 
handling; 

3. Glass breakage, which oc- 
curred occasionally with unit han- 
dling, has been reduced completely ; 
the cases show none of the wear 
and tear under the previous method 
of manual handling; 

4. A lift truck feeds the pallet 


unloading station from storage; 
two, and never more than four, men 
can feed the power conveyor*units 
from a pallet of a particular size 
in the order and quantity required 
by the operations of the bottling 
lines; 

5. Solenoid switches (see picture 
and schematic drawing) are button 
operated by one man on the mez- 
zanine who can take care of the 
entire distribution of cartons to the 
eight lines. 

The expense of making the 
changes has already been written off 
many times over by the savings 
that have been realized and the in- 
creased output of the new system. 
Labor costs have been reduced and 
the labor that was previously re- 
quired all day for unit handling of 
cartons is now available for other 
jobs in the warehouse. 

“If applied materials handling is 
to produce effective and economical 
results,” Nosworthy concludes, “it 
must be a smooth plan although its 
establishment may initially involve 
considerable expense.” 

The Roma Wine Co. has more 
than justified the initial expense 
with a smoother and more efficient 
operation that has produced impres- 
sive reductions in labor costs and 
manpower units. ® 

(Resume Reading on Page 22) 
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GMC Hydra-Matie Delivery Truck 
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HE GMC parcel delivery truck, 

shown publicly for the first 
time at the Chicago Automobile 
Show in February, is the first 
commercial truck model equipped 
with a fully automatic tran$mis- 
sion. 

The new truck has dual-range 
hydra-matic drive as _ standard 
equipment. This equipment pro- 
vides three speeds for city driving 
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and four speeds for suburban and 
country traffic. 


Trend in Truck Field 


“Introduction of the fully auto- 
matic transmission into a commer- 
cial truck answers a long-sought 
need for many truck owners,” 
Roger M. Keyes, vice president of 
GM and general manager of the 
company’s truck and coach divi- 





sion, announced. “This model is 
the first in a trend toward this 
type of power transmission in the 
trucking industry.” 

The GMC truck division placed 
a hydra-matic drive last year in 
its M-135 six by six military truck. 
The military equipment has been 
in the production stage since last 
September. ® 

(Resume Reading on Page 22) 
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Escort 


HAND TRUCKS 


CRAWLS on Roller Bearings e ; 
up and down steps 








Everybody likes this 
APPLIANCE TRUCK! 


The ideal truck for every purpose! No lifting 
.. no fatigue ... carries a full load safely up 

and down stairs and crawls over obstructions. 

Your men will appreciate the Escort truck. 


Escort 


te mes — —. 


craw ER 


HAND TRUCKS 








Norton Road 

















Appliance Movers Like 


Catalog on request 









Ideal For Handling: 

e Refrigerators 

e Water Heaters 

e Gas and Electric 
Ranges 

e Music Machines 

e Any appliance 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 


Augusta, Ga. P. O. Box 897 
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One Call Gets Them All! 


When curves are thrown your way, re- 
member that one call to CONSOLI- 
DATED FREIGHTWAYS gets all the 
services you need to solve your distri- 
bution headaches. 

With CONSOLIDATED batting on 
your team, you get “one company” 
service and responsibility, eliminating 
the confusion that results from distrib- 
uting through several different ware- 
house companies. You get POOL CAR 


Call your nearest CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS agency, or write for information. 


CONSOLIDATED FRE/GHTWAYS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 





DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING, 
LOCAL CARTAGE at every logical 
distribution point in the West. You get 
unexcelled MOTOR FREIGHT SERV- 
ICE to more than 900 important cities 
and towns from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific Coast. And you get the team- 
work of 3,200 experienced “Freighters”’ 
—all of them trained to serve... 
equipped to serve . . . EAGER TO 
SERVE. 


PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


Circle No. 127 on Readers’ Service Card for more infornfation 














--- Cheeklist 2. 
(Continued from Page 27) § duc 

ly and courteously to the eon, a 
pany’s customers. - 
1. Is paper work on orders hap. nt 
dled exactly as specified by th 
occupant? plo: 
2. Are orders time-stamped whe, se 
they come in and when they yg | 
out to be sure orders are being a 


filled in shortest practicable time’ 

3. Does your filling require a 
excessive amount of time becany 
items that are usually ordered tp. C 
gether are not stocked together’ the 

4. Are fast turnover items jy wel 
the most accessible spots? call 

do. Are handling areas bi the 
enough for efficient order a. 
sembly? nal 

6. Are warehouse communica ind 
tions sufficient to permit voice cop. = 
trol throughout the processing om "2" 
an order? hou 













7. Are shipments handled car 2 
fully and occupants’ customenm °° 
treated courteously? the 

8.:Is the warehouse superinte . 
dent the right man? Is he a goo Is 
organizer and a good expediter dow 

ar 
Marginal Services pail 

It is easy to let increasing han 4 
dling costs creep up to the poimm Ve! 
that an operation is no _ longemm 2°° 
profitable. Analyze marginal ser 5. 
vices. —_ 

ligh 


1. Is the minimum amount speci 
fied for small orders still larg ™™ 
enough to produce a profit? 

2. Are local cartage operatio 
still profitable? P 

%- Do you still make a_ witht dise 
drawal charge? Does it cover thi ten: 
cost of the transaction? 1. 

4. Can any economies be maim ting 
in packing and crating? Coulf™ Is 
fewer people do it? Could lem® sha 
expensive materials be used? cost 


9. Do pool car distributia 2. 
charges pay their way? ity? 
age 

Layout and Space Use ‘ils 


Space at today’s construction ™® 3. 
rental costs is expensive. It mus buil 
be used efficiently in both diret#} pen: 
tions, vertically and horizontall§ ally 

1.eCan any items be tiered hight} com 
er than they are now?  Evéiisn 
fragile items and odd-shapem 4. 
items can be tiered to the ceilinf thef 
if pallet racks or frame type pale pror 
lets are used. Are 
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29. Can the width of aisles be re- 
duced? The use of narrower and 
more maneuverable equipment 
© might make possible a substantial 


space saving. 


age 27) 


Ts han § 3 Could balcony storage be em- 
by the ployed for slow-turn, seasonal 
items ? 


>d wher 4. Can the size of any of these 
they 8 areas be reduced: warehouse 
2 being office? Handling areas? 

e time’ 

uire ay Housekeeping 

because 
red to. 
gether’ 
ems jy 


Customers often want to see for 
themselves that the warehouse is 
well operated, clean, and physi- 
cally suitable for the storage of 
their products. 


as Di ; 

ler 4 1. Does the external and inter- 

nal appearance of your building 

. induce business? How about the 
NUNC 


paint condition? The building 
sign? The entrance to the ware- 
house ? 

2. Are occupants and prospective 


ICe Cop. 
Sing of 


cca occupants favorably impressed by 
the way you stock their products? 

rink 8. Are floors in good condition? 

& g00 Is order assembly being slowed 

editeram down or items being damaged as 

‘Ba result of floors that need re- 

pairing? 

ng han 4. Are locker and washrooms 

e poi Well kept? Are they conducive to 

longegm 000 morale? 

1al ser 5. Is warehouse lighting suffi- 
cient and well maintained? Poor 

t speci ight has been responsible for 

1 larg Many wrong shipments. 

9 

voll Protection 


Proper protection of merchan- 
1 withi® dise is an item of vital concern to 
ver tha tenants. 

1. Do you have plenty of fire ex- 
e madam tinguishers? Are they well placed? 

Coul@# Is the sprinkler system in good 
Id les shape? (Sprinkler leaks are 
ed? costly. ) 
ibutimg 2. Is water damage a possibil- 
ity? Check roof conditions, seep- 
age through walls, drain pipes, 
window lights and sewers. 

3. Are any floors overloaded? A 
building collapse is extremely ex- 
pensive because negligence is usu- 
ally involved, and the insurance 
company will not pay where there 
is negligence. 

4. Are your precautions against 
theft adequate? Are doors locked 
promptly and with proper locks? 
Are accessible windows barred? 
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Route your trucks the shortest way every trip. The time and gas 


used by your drivers looking for unknown streets, driving all 
around Robinson’s barn to make deliveries, will buy a hundred 
maps like Hearne’s Street Map of your city and county area. 


Street names are in big, black type, and instantly spotted with 
Hearne’s patented, automatic Street Finder. And every map is 
mechanically indexed. 


Over 100,000 truck owners use Hearne maps every day to 
give customers better service and cut truck mileage. Many 
users Claim they save the cost of the map in a single day’s use. 


YOUR CITY MAP FOR 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 





Send for cloth, cellophane-finished 44” x 65” map now. Stop 
delivery waste. Mark routes in crayon we supply. Washes off 
instantly. Use map for 10 days. Then, if you can get along with- 
out it, send it back... or send $42.50 and it’s yours. 


MAIL TODAY OR USE YOUR LETTERHEAD 





Hearne Brothers (America’s Largest Manufacturers of Commercial and School Maps) 
26th Floor National Bank Bidg., Detroit 26, Michigan 


Without obligation on my part, send me a map of my city and county area. After 10 days 
FREE use in my office I'll return the map or remit $42.50. Prices on cloth, cellophane, spring 
rollers, stainless steel and labor are going up! Order today! 


Your Name 





Company 





Address 











City Zone State 
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HERE 
AT 
iS! 


FURNITURE PAD 


NEW LOCK STITCHING 
NEW DIAMOND CROSS- 
STITCH QUILTING 









THE NEW FuLto Tilt-edge 





Two 
TONE 








Fulco pads, long favored by van 
lines, warehousemen and stores for 
their rugged dependability, are now 
better than ever! Unique new features — cross-stitch quilting and 
lock-stitch (non-raveling) seams sewed with heavy duty, rot- 
proofed thread — give you the toughest, longest wearing, most 
satisfactory furniture pad money can buy! 










Order From Factory Branch Nearest You 


Sullost ws & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA © DALLAS » DENVER » WINTER HAVEN, FLA. « NEW ORLEANS « ST. LOUIS 
CRYSTAL, MINN. *« KANSAS CITY, KANS. « NEW YORK CITY, 347 MADISON AVE. 









AIRFREIGHT SAVES MORE 
THAN TIME... 













ask us to prove it! 


Do you think of airfreight as a time- 
saver only? You'll change your mind 
when you learn of the dollar savings 
possible through...low Airfreight rates 
...minimum packaging costs...less money 
tied-up in “‘in-transit”’ goods...and 
lower inventory requirements at point 
of sale. Ask a Slick representative to 
figure your savings via Airfreight as 
compared to Air or Rail Express. 





BURBANK 
CALIFORNIA 


Slick airways inc. 


A Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier 
Circle No. 130 oni Readers’ Service Card for more information 









Is the alarm system adequate? |, 
the night watchman really doing 
his job? 

5. Have you reduced pilferage 
to the minimum? Are pilferable 
items segregated and enclosed? 
Are unauthorized persons kept out 
of the warehouse? 

G6. Are all handling operations 
safe so far as hazard of personne] 
injury is concerned? 

7. Are perishable, inflammable 
and other special handling items 
given the atmospheric treatment 
and other special considerations 
they deserve? 

8. Are you doing everything you 
should to fulfill your obligations 
so far as insurance is concerned? 
Neglect is fairly easy to prove in 
court. 


Planning for the Long Haul 


Continuity and stability for the 
long haul are paramount. To 
achieve them, planning must be 
thorough and continuing sine 
public warehouses are hit so fore: 
ibly when distribution methods 
are changed. 

1. Do you study sales patterns 
constantly, and change your setup 
to fit changing distribution pat- 
terns? 

2. Are you geared to receive and 
ship a preponderance of merchan- 
dise by either rail or truck? See 
saw rate changes among carriers 
make this almost mandatory. 

3. Are your personnel picked 
and trained with an eye for the 
future? 

4.Is your advertising and 
public relations efforts well con 
ceived, effectually administered, 
and bringing results? 

There is a national shortage 
of suitable warehouse space. The 
government is constantly intro 
ducing new warehousing needs, 
such as the decentralization of 
business records. More and more 
private companies are in the mar- 
ket for public warehouses as a re 
sult of their realizing that it usu- 
ally costs more to fight handling 
problems in an old, dilapidated 
building than it does to move t 
new quarters. 

The overall demand for good, 
heads-up public warehousing 13 
great. Can you cash in on the 
opportunity? ® 

(Resume Reading on Page 28) 
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..- Costs Reduced $600 


trols the movement of the goods 
coming from each line into the out- 
going trucks. 

Treppendahl makes these conclu- 
sions following the first few months 
of the renovated Seven Day opera- 
tion: “Since installing the conveyor 








Checker in booth controls movement of goods. Stock from 
the basement joins items picked from first floor stacks. 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


system, out operations are smooth- 
er, easier and much more efficient. 
This system has solved our ware- 
housing problems, while giving us 
very substantial savings over our 
former method of handling. Be- 
cause stock moves systematically, 


we can easily keep our warehouse 
neat and uncluttered although we’re 
now handling 25 per cent more 
goods.” 

Seven Day Grocery is a two-floor 
operation, but it is an example of 
large-scale warehousing operations 
on the smaller, local level with the 
same returns in efficiency and 
economy. ® 

(Resume Reading on Page 34) 


The junction where conveyor lines merge to transfer goods 
to a belt leading to upper floor can be seen (upper, right). 





Darnell Casters 
& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


Nearly 4000 TYPES of 
CASTERS & WHEELS 


For light, medium or heavy duty ser- 
vice Darnell Casters and Wheels are 
dependable — saving floors, equip- 
ment, money, time and temper. 





DARNELL CORP. LTD 
LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA 


6OWALKERST NEW YORKNY 
clown, Gla, BAO), Be G@all@-VelOmmiat 
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FOLDING CARTONS 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK e¢ TORONTO 
PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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WISCONSIN-Powered 
Elwell-Parker Fork Truck 


Lifting as much as a 2,000 pound load and then 
“walking away with it,”’ is easily handled by this 
compact fork truck, built by Elwell-Parker Electric Company, Cleveland, 

Ohio. It’s powered by a Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engine. 

Buyers and builders of fine equipment look for many factors in selecting power. And, those 
factors you look for, find and endorse are built into Wisconsin Engines. For instance, there's 
fool-proof air-cooling, summer and winter. You'll also find that a Wisconsin Engine crank- 
shaft rides at both ends on tapered roller bearings, reducing the chance of bearing failure. 
An OUTSIDE, easily-serviced rotary-type high tension magneto with impulse coupling for 
faster starts, plus positive lubrication, also add to power dependability. 

Write for ‘Power Magic” telling about all 4-cycle single-cylinder, 2-cylinder and V-type 
aoe models, 3 to 30 hp. 









MOST 


. 
NOUR WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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--- How They Overlap lose! 
(Continued from Page 34) ma 





stances, the basic conceptions of B made 
transportation economy as out. Bterms 


lined in existing classifications porta 
and rates. contii 
He is right to question. I wil] Bsivels 


try to outline and analyze how Ma 
those questions should be re Bmore 
solved. First, let us establish the B this 
true “areas” where such questions Tech: 
of economy and practice are in Bthe t 


existence. pose 
Overall Cost Area nat 

The words, materials handling, ee 
transportation, and packaging are trans 
being combined at this time to en- mate 
brace an overall area of cost in § pif, 


modern industry. A particular yp, 
group sponsoring a discussion of oy tp 
these operations will emphasize 


: . prog 
its personal interest approximate. ing 
ly as follows: with 
MATERIALS HANDLING, rate 
transportation, and packag- (copa 
ing. facte 
Materials handling, TRANS- TI 
PORTATION, and packag- & whe: 
ing. 


Materials handling, transpor- 
tation and PACKAGING. 


The area of cost is the same, ; 
The area of activity is the same. 
But, the emphasis on the impor- 
tance of one to the other, is sel- f 
fish. The results of considering 
problems under selfish viewpoints 
are, too frequently, poor economy. 
For example, “Requests for 
Change” by the materials handling 
department, many times result in 
materials handling savings, at the 
expense of greater increases in 
freight or packaging costs. 
Similarly, “Requests for 
Change” by the traffic department, 
many times result in freight sav- 
ings, at the expense of greater in- 
creases in handling or packaging 
costs. 


Likewise, “Requests for Change” 
by the packaging engineer, many 
times result in packaging savins 
at the expense of greater increases 
in handling and freight costs. 

This reasoning is not pure 
theory. You either have such in- 
stances at hand or ean easily find 
them, if you look for them. 

Because all three activities con- — — 
tribute to the continuity and cost 
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of material flow, and because the 
eloseness of their relationship has 
peen highlighted in recent years 
by the contributions each has 
made to the lowering of costs, the 
terms “materials handling, trans- 
portation, and packaging” will 
continue to be used very exten- 
sively. 

Management is giving more and 
more of its organized attention to 
this overall unit-area of cost. 
Technical societies are combining 
the three activities for the pur- 
pose of study and report. Trade 
journals and business magazines 
are reporting on the lowering of 
costs in the overall handling, 
transportation and packaging of 
materials, as well as in the spe- 
cific activities. 

However, no wheel is any strong- 
er than any one of its spokes. No 
progressive control and/or lower- 
ing of costs can move forward 
without a knowledge of the sepa- 
rate costs; the ratios of those 
separate costs; and the causing- 
factors behind each type of cost. 

Those of us on the line-of-flow, 
where materials move, have t: 


know where transportation begins 
and handling leaves off; where 
transportation begins and packag- 
ing leaves off. We have to be able 
to evaluate, correctly, the majo 
items of cost and effective service; 
and must constantly recognize the 
contribution each activity is mak- 
ing. 

The true essence of materials 
handling service is having the ma- 
terial when it is needed, where it 
is needed, and in the right condi- 
tion. The original and subsequent 
placement at other points of use 
is made by the materials handling 
activity. So, the whole measure 
of service sometimes tends to be 
considered from the materials han- 
dling viewpoint: 

If it isn’t there when it is needed 
—the traffic department didn’t get 
it in on time. 

If it isn’t in the right condi- 
tion—the material wasn’t pack- 
aged properly. 

You can see how easy it is for 
materials handling to be consid- 
ered as the kite—while transpor- 
tation and packaging constitute 
the tails on the kite. 


The foregoing general analysis 
of conceptions and conditions has 
been reviewed to establish the 
human element or the human ten- 
dency. 

Now, I will attempt to establish 
a more factual and scientific con- 
sideration of the foregoing issues. 
To start, let us establish, through 


assumption, several pertinent 
points: 

1. There is a science of materials 
handling. 


2. There is a science of traffic. 

3. There is a science of pack- 
aging. 

4. The costs of each can be 
segregated. 

5. The areas of overlap can be 
explored separately. 

In other words, the depth to 
which we explore the effectiveness 
and costs-of-service, the detail of 
our study, and soundness of our 
findings, are al] at our discretion. 
If we can find our answers with a 
broad consideration of materials 
handling, transportation and pack- 
aging costs, our exploration does 
not need to be too conclusive in 
detail. (Please Turn Page) 
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The favorable effect which a Gerstenslager 
Custom-built Van has on a transfer and stor- 
age company's customers and the general 
public is due to its fine appearance. The 
favorable effect it has on profit-minded own- 
ers and operators is due not only to its ap- 
pearance but also to the fine workmanship 
and enduring construction which keeps main- 
tenance expense at low levels. 


Due to nationwide recognition of these quali- 
ties Gerstenslager Vans produced in Wooster, 
Ohio, have a lot of loyal friends in every cor- 


ner of the U. S. A. 


A member of our nationwide staff of field 
sales engineers will help you to get exactly 
the van you want individually designed and 
built to your own specifications. 


The 
Gerstenslager 
Company 
Wooster, Ohio 


Phone: Wooster 120 
Cable address: GERSTCO 


Established 1860 
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SPEEDPAK 


CUBA - JAMAICA 


VENEZUELA 


Cargo Speedpaks — detach- 
able units with an 8000 
pound capacity—are carried 
on C&S° 300-mile-per-hour 
Constellations to provide 
single carrier service be- 
tween Chicago and New Or- 
leans—Detroit and Houston 
and other gee « Valley 
points and from the U. S. 
to cities in the Caribbean. 
Single carrier service means 
less handling and faster 
transportation at lower cost. 


For rates or information contact 
the necrest C&S office or Cargo 
Sales Manager, Municipal Airport, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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If, however, our answers lie 
(and they usually do) deep in the 
consideration of the overlap areas, 
and within several categories of 
cost, then we have to dig deep and 
study hard. 

The accompanying chart estab- 
lishes these overlap areas. 

Referring to the chart, assume 
that each of the three activities 
has specific entities of its own, 
While the total area of cost, or 
total area of expense, is generally 
established as a single overall 
unit. Their separateness lies in 
the fact that each has a science of 
its own. 

The science of materials handling 
is the selection, arrangement, and 
use of employees and facilities to 
the advantage of low costs and 
effective service. 

The science of traffic is the se- 
lection, arrangement, and use of 
classification, routings and lading 
methods to the advantage of low 
costs and effective service. © 

The science of packaging is the 
selection, design and use of con- 
taining-protecting mediums to the 
advantage of low cost and preser- 
vation of material quality and 
convenient handling. 

These segregations, due to the 
specific differences in the sciences 
involved, have resulted in the sep- 
aration of responsibility to differ- 
ent departments: the Materials 
Handling Department, the Traffic 
Department, and the Engineering 
Department (Packaging). 

The overlap areas shown on the 
chart are the points where co- 


ordination, cooperation, and mp. 
tual consideration of all factors 
operations and costs are neces. 
sary. This being so, let us take, 
specific problem and try to resolve 
an approach for solutions which 
are satisfactory and economical. 
Dock Practice Problem—Here we 
tie-up rail and truck facilities to 
the advantage of lower handling 


costs. The cause-factor of this 
problem is varying dock-work. 
volume. 


Weekend carryover for Monday 
unloading results in a “Monday 
problem.” Vendors, scheduled op 


a monthly delivery basis, ship a; j 


soon as possible after the first of 
the month. Also, vendors ship a; 
much as they can, just prior to 
the end of the month, to increase 
their total of business for the cur- 
rent month. Carriers (truck) “hit” 
the dock as early in the morning 


as possible to be unloaded and be 


on their way for more payloads. 
So what? That is the receiving 
department’s grief, not the traffic 
department’s! Maybe, but let’s see! 
Modern industrial, competitive 
pressures require that all depart- 
ments of a business reduce and 
control their costs. The receiving 
department (part of the material 
handling department), under this 
pressure, reduces its payroll for 
emergency or for peak loads, and 
retains more of an average payroll. 
What happens is best shown in 
carrier practices (truck), where 
the carrier leaves his “bottoms” 
and goes on with his tractors to 
payload movement. 








Plant Expansion 


White Motor Co., new $750,000 re- 
gional headquarters, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Clipper Carloading Co., two new 
loading terminals, Boston, Mass., and 
New Haven, Conn. 

Olin Industries, Inc., advanced re- 
search and development laboratories 
—aF spar ties films, Pisgah Forest, 


Haeckl’s Express, new terminal and 
general office building, Hamilton, O. 

United Air Lines, addition to pas- 
senger station, at Chicago’s Midway 
Airport. 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., new shipping 
container plant, Teterboro, N. J. 

Bekins Van & Storage Co., furni- 
ture depository and terminal, Red- 
wood City, Calif. 

Spector Motor Service, Inc., new 
125,000 sq ft trucking terminal, Chi- 
cago. 

Morris, Wheeler & Co., Inc., ac- 
quired Industrial Monorail & Con- 





veyor Co., division of W. H. Sink Iron 
Works. 

Caterpillar Tractor Corp., planned 
expansion of units in East Peoria and 
Joliet, Ill.; new plant in York, Pa. 

Ben Gutman Handling, Inc., new 
dock with railroad and truck facilities, 
St. Louis. 

P. B. Mutrie Motor Transportation, 
Inc.. new general offices and terminal, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Independent Truckers, Inc., new 
terminal and general office, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Central Freight Lines, Inc., now 
occupying new terminal, Dallas, 
Texas. 


General Box Co., new general offices 
and laboratory, Des Plaines, IIl. 

Unistrut Products Co., opening of 
western district office, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Packard Motor Car Co., five-story 
building for showroom, warehouse and 
service parts center, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The basic result is higher costs 1. Specific dates for those ven- 
1d mu- of transportation. Now, just where dors to ship. , | 
actors, do we go from here? You will 2. Specific carrier routings for 
neces. point your finger directly at the arrival timing. | 
take q materials handling and traffic au. The essence of our ultimate suc- 
resolve thorities and say, “Something can cess was, “Together we stand, 
which be done.” divided we fall! ' Together we suc- 
nical. | agree. In my _ experience, ceeded where divided we would 
ere we “something has been done.” have fallen. . 
ties to In the first place, we made a The new arrival schedules were 
ndling very conclusive study of purchased not perfect, but they were good 
f this receipts, inventory requirements, enough to take the edge off the : 
- Work- and vendor delivery schedules. We dock-service problem. /f 

assumed that any fundamentally We did not need to have “bot- /P) | 
londay sound program would have to ask toms” left for unloading when and « hale 
[onday the material control, purchasing if we could get at them. We did not Weticlealtets 5 
led on and traffic departments for a more need to carry a heavy car demur- , 
hip as extensive control program. rage overbalance. We coordinated () ual f 5 1s 
irst of § There was very little the mate- and cooperated to the degree that 
hip as rials handling department could the resulting performance reflect- Worthless 
ior te provide, with the exception of bet- ed that a sufficiency of change ha 
creage ter facilities. (Better facilities are been worked into the overlap area. 
e Cur: a capital investment issue, and Our one example of applying th 
) “hit” are not always forthcoming until principle of coordination and co- . 
orning after a control-program has proven ert Ny ie oe = a a Ba If Praducte 
» its effectiveness. ve applied to the « s ; 

dail Our studies oii surveys indi- | same manner. It will work, too, if are Damaged im 
eiving cated that only about 15 per cent you are willing to concede that Transit or Storage 
traffic of our vendors caused 90 per cent knowledge of the whole issue is | § 
's see! of our problem. We established the paramount. ® 
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| Storage if not properly packaged for 
| full protection against abrasion, dirt, 
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blamed. 


No matter what your products may be 

. tiny or tremendous, hard goods or 
. Kennedy's expert packaging 
engineers are always ready to develop, 
and its extensive plant is fully equipped 
to produce the necessary bags and 
covers of paper, foil, plastic film or 
combinations of each that will assure 
this vital protection. Such packaging 
means product delivery in factory- 
fresh condition, regardless of time or 
weather. 
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a and fat tl 1 hh freight car and pow a can position it without Domestic and Military 
Pa. type of industry. —- or hoist because it weighs Armed with all-out experience in two 
new aaa i the aid of truck, ¢ a mps of equal size and world wars, Kennedy is fully prepared 
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now out of your carloading operations. ~ d 

allas, ' 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
ffices 
. CAR LINER AND BAG CO 
ie of SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
cisco, ; NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
| MAGNESIUM COMPANY of AMERICA East Chicago, Ind. | peTeoit GNCAGO tes Anees 

~ | SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 
DA | 
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By Leo T. Parker Legal Consultant, Distribution Age 


TRANSPORTATION 


Recently an official of a distribut- 
ing corporation asked these ques- 
tions: “What legal rule can we go by 
to determine whether an injured em- 
ploye can sue us and recover dam- 
ages for his injury? Can an insured 
employe sue for damages instead of 
accepting workmens’ compensation? 
If an employe is injured through his 
own neglect can he receive compensa- 
tion under the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act? Under the same cir- 
cumstances, can he sue our company 
for damages?” 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that an employe may recover 
compensation, under the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, for an in- 
jury sustained while he was acting 
within the scope of the employment. 
But no employe or other person is 
entitled to damages from his employer 
unless the injury resulted from neg- 
ligence of the employer. 

Needless to state, we know that this 
general statement does not satisfy 
this reader. And, so for the benefit of 
readers, we shall review late and lead- 
ing higher court cases which dif- 
ferentiate between damages and com- 
pensation suits. 


Employers must conform with 
all provisions of insurance law 


The average official believes that 
when an application for insurance is 
accepted by the State Industrial Com- 
mission the company is_ protected 
against any and all suits by injured 
employes for damages. Nevertheless, 
it is well known among law experts 
that under various and many circum- 
stances, the State Compensation Laws 
only partly accomplish the desired 
and intended purposes. 

For illustration, in a recently de- 
cided case, the higher court said that 
the purpose of the Legislature, when 
enacting State Compensation Laws is 
to provide reasonable compensation to 
injured employes, or dependents of 
employes killed while performing their 
work, whether or not the accident was 
caused by negligence of the employer. 
and also to accumulate funds from 
premiums paid by employers with 
which to pay compensation and there- 
by guarantee employers protection 
against expensive law suits for dam- 
ages. 

Another higher court very recently 
pointed out that the laws of all states 
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provide that all employers who post 
notices in their place of business, 
stating that they have industrial or 
compensation insurance, “shall not be 
sued” by injured employes, or their 
dependents, for damages. 

The importance of this law is that 
if the employer forgets to post these 
notices, or the Industrial Commission 
fails to send the notices to the insured 
employer, the employer is guilty of 
violating the law and the employe 
need not accept compensation pay- 
ments for his injuries but he can sue 
for damages. The law books are full 
of suits filed by employes against em- 
ployers who fail to conform strictly 
— this particular provision of the 
aw. 


Employe compensated _ for 
injuries incurred on the jo 


All employes assume the natural 
and obvious dangers of their work, 
with special respect to damage suits 
against their employers. Hence, 
while an employe can recover com- 
pensation under the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act for injuries sus- 
tained while doing dangerous work, 
within the scope of his employment, 
he cannot sue and recover damages 
from his employer. 

Generally speaking, the courts ex- 
pect employers to notify.employes of 
any unusually and known dangers, of 
which the employes have no informa- 
tion or knowledge. See Dobbie v. 
Pacific, 273 Pac. 630. Failure of the 
employer to do so entitles the em- 
ploye to sue for damages. 

All higher courts agree that an em- 
ploye who sustains an injury within 
the scope of his employment may re- 
cover compensation under the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, al- 
though the injury resulted from the 
employe’s negligence. 


Examples of when an employe 
is within scope of employment 


An accident does not arise “within 
the scope of employment” when it oc- 
curs while the employe is doing some- 
thing entirely different from his regu- 
lar employment, or when he is on his 
way to work unless the employer fur- 
nishes transportation to the place of 
work. Here are several higher court 
decisions which illustrate when an 
employe is within the scope of his em- 
ployment: Robertson v. Olson, 181 
Minn. 240; Here the employe was rid- 


ing in his employer’s motor truck, 
Elliason v. Western, 202 N. W. 485; 
Here the employe was returning to 
his employer’s place of business in a 


truck furnished by the employer, 
Schmitt v. American, 42 S. W. (2d) 
969; Here it was the duty of an em. 
ploye to leave his home early and per. 
form services for his employer before 
reporting to the employer’s place of 
business. The accident happened 
while the employe was traveling from 
his home to his employer’s place of 
business. Kuehmichel, 145 N. W. 788; 
Here the employe was working under 
the employer’s control, outside the 
employer’s building, but during the 
period covered by his employment, 
Auer, 103 N. J. Law, 372; Here the 
employe was authorized by the em- 
ployer to use his own automobile, and 
his employer paid for the upkeep and 
running expenses of his car. Wilson, 
134 A. 611; Here an employe was shot 
while working for his employer. 
White, 137 N. E. 624; Here the work. 
man left his work to get a drink of 
water. 

In all these cases the injured em- 
ploye was entitled to recover com- 
pensation under the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Also, see Pass- 
more v. New Amsterdam Co., 147 Fed. 
(2d) 536; This litigation involved 
death of a company’s employe who 
fell off a motor truck while returning 
to the company’s headquarters and 
place of business in the company’s 
truck after work. The _ testimony 
showed that the employe had worked 
all day for the company. The em- 
ployes were not paid for the time con- 
sumed in riding to and from the place 
of work. But the higher court held 
the employe entitled to compensation 
under the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


Compensation v. Damages 
when employer complies with 
state laws 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that an employe who files an ap- 
plication with the Industrial Commis- 
sion for compensation under the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, cannot 
also sue his employer for damages. 
However, numerous employers and of- 
ficials of corporations unintentionally 
forfeit rights to protection against 
suits for damages by injured em- 
ployes by failure to comply with state 
laws. A review of compensation laws 
in different states discloses that em- 
ployers who have faithfully paid State 
Compensation Insurance premiums 
for many years may be sued for dam- 
ages, instead of the employes being 
compensated, if the employes were in- 
jured either “wilfully” by the em- 
ployer, or because the employer in 
some manner failed to install legally 
required safety devices or failed to 
comply with “lawful requirements for 
the protection of the lives and safety 
of employes.” 

Failure to comply wth “lawful re- 
quirements for the protection of the 
lives and safety of employes” means 
that the employer did not provide 
safety devices. guards, or other struc- 
tures reouired by state laws. 

(Please Turn to Page 92) 
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Edward D. Hicks, Jr., has been 
named vice president for Plaza Ex- 
press, Inc., St. Louis. 


Edward Latimer has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
Spector Motor Service, Chicago; Wil- 
liam Reib to manager of the new 
perishable division. 


Richard Stogsdill has been ap- 
pointed Indianapolis terminal mana- 
ger for Interstate Dispatch, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


Fred E. Burnham has been elected 
vice president and controller of the 
Freuhauf Trailer Co., Detroit. 


Joe S. Clark has been appointed 
Appalachian district sales manager 
for Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc., Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


Moreland B. Falkell is the new as- 
sistant to the director of public rela- 
tions for Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press, Oakland, Calif. 


Karl F. Goekel is the new presi- 
dent of the Rochester (N. Y.) Motor 
Carriers Assn. 


J. J. Cunningham, Decatur Cartage 
Co., Chicago, has been appointed 
chairman of the National Committee 
on Accounting of the ATA. 





MEN im the N EWS (Continued from Page 50) 


Fred J. Artigues has been appoint- 
ed district manager at New Orleans 
for Highway Express, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


The following promotions and ap- 
pointments have been made within 
the Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc., Den- 
ver: William Schrier has been named 


sales manager in the Kansas City 


area; Fred McCallister, appointed 
traffic manager in St. Louis; Arthur 
J. Gilmore, appointed eastern sales 
manager. 

Orville Grimes has been named 


eastern representative for Watson 
Bros. Transportation Co., Chicago. 


C. J. McCracken has been appointed 
district manager for St. Louis by 
Interstate Dispatch, Inc., Chicago. 


OBITUARIES 


Ray Buckendale, engineering vice-presi- 
dent of Timken-Detroit Axle Co., died un- 
expectedly of a heart attack in early March. 
He was 59, Buckendale was a key figure in 
the truck engineering field and spent more 
than 40 years in the development of im- 
proved truck axles. 


John H. Smith, Huntington, W. Va., 
former president of the West Virginia Motor 
Truck Assn., died March 8, at the age of 
69. He founded the Atlantic Trucking Co. 
of Huntingdon and played a prominent part 
in the organization of the American Asso- 
ciations in the mid 1930's. 


Martin W. Michie, transportation man- 
ager of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., died in 
February as the result of an automobile 
accident near Austin, Minn. He was con- 
sidered one of the nation's top traffic and 
transportation authorities. 


Arthur S. Blanchard, president-treasurer 
of Blanchard Storage Co., Rochester, N. Y., 


died recently at the age of 73.-He wos 
one of the founders of Allied Van Lines, Inc, 


Clarence M. Strong, director of pur. 
chases for Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 
Wayne, Mich., died unexpectedly in Detroit, 
February 23, at the age of 53. He was 
active for many years in the Detroit Pur. 
chasing Agents Assn. , 


Charles A. Fitzpatrick, president of Fidel. 
ity-20th Century Transportation Co., and 
vice president of Fidelity Storage & Ware. 
house Co., Philadelphia, died March 2. He 
ioined Fidelity in 1934, having started in the 
warehouse business shortly after World 
War l. 


Harry W. Carl, Columbus, Ohio, presi- 
dent of Columbus & Chicago Motor Freight, 
Inc., died recently at the age of 70. His 
last major activity was to supervise the con. 
struction of the company's headquarters 
terminal in Columbus. 

(Resume Reading on Page 11) 
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Across the platform into 
the trucks or reverse — inside 
freight cars—to or from per- 
manent conveyors. 

Maneuverable with no ad- 


justing, no set up, Wilkie 
Telescopic Conveyors are 
now widely used. Could a 
“WILKIE ON HAND” in- 
crease efficiency for you? 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DATA 
THE WILKIE CO., 
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any let-up in the amount of such goods to be handled, 
freighted and stored. Defense production is not vet 
in high gear. It won’t be for some time to come. But 
it does indicate a noticeable increase soon in ship- 
ments of strictly non-defense commodities. 

Meanwhile, trends in shipping continue to change. 
A private survey predicts that the shifting to mill- 
tary type production will bring a drop this year of 
seven per cent in railroad freight volume. Railroad 
officials agree as to the drop but expect it to be as 
little as one or two per cent. Railroads continue to 
drive for rate increases which won’t help increase 
volume. Instead, it may drive more to highway car- 
riers whose business is increasing steadily. 


Better treatment for truck and 
freight car manufacturers has 
led to hope that more prefer- 
ence will now be given makers 
of tractors and allied equipment. National Produc- 
tion Authority had been warned by the industry that 
on the basis of first half allocations the 1952 produc- 
tion of tractor-mounted equipment needed for mining, 
construction and similar industries would probably 
fall 25 per cent short of 1951 production of 48,500 
units. 


More Hope For 
Tractor Makers 


(Please Turn to Page 72) 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 








ATLANTA, GA. | 
AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE +“rir;°¢ 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES, ine 


TAMPA, FLA. | 


} LEE TERMINAL | 


’ “The Safest Place ia Tampa"’ 
Merchandise Storage—Household Goods Storage 
arehoasing—Complete Service 






| Est. 





Tr ching “Better Warehouse Service” 
ari Distribution—We Move, Pack & Ship 651-663 Humphries St., $.W.—Sou. R. R. 


Fo Merchandise Warehous: Poo! Car Distribution 


. o. Dr. 3268 ng 
T.W.X. -TP-50 NEGOTIABLE & NON-NEGOTIABLE WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS Sprinklered A.D.T. Burglar Protection A.W.A. 


‘LOOK SOUTH | 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA FOR 
WAREHOUSE SPACE 


OPEN STORAGE - INDUSTRIAL SITES 


More than 2,000,000 square feet in modern, concrete floored, fully protected 
warehouses for storage or lease. Distribution and all other warehouse services. 
UNITS—75,000 square feet and up. DISTRIBUTION—Complete and in- 
Cotton storage and compression. transit distribution service. 
TRANSPORTATION—all Savannah YTILITIES— 
railroads (ACL, C. of Ga., SAL, S&A, TIES — Power, 


Sou. Ry.), 24 truck lines and good local 
transportation. 












































New Hlate Docks 
Opening tn 1952 


water, oil, rail sid- 
ings, paved streets, sprinkler system, 
and fire department. 


NON-CONGESTED AREA—Temper- 


ate climate and dependable workers. 


*% Write, Wire or Phone for information 






Georgia Ports Authority Warehouses 


SAVANNAH, GA. 





ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Henry W. Sweet D. Leon Williams Jack W. Tumlin J. C. Vandegriff 

General Manager Asst. Gen. Mgr. Traffic Mgr. Representative 
P.O. Box 1039 1413 Healey Building 233 Broadway 
Phaqne- 4-8844 Phone- Alpine 1595 Phone- REctor 2-3772 


a 











... Dry-Bulk Handling 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Quarrying Industry 


Belt conveyors vs truck haulage 
is one of the economic problems 
facing the crushed stone industry. 
The problem was posed for an in- 
dustry which produces about 250 
million tons per year of crushed 
stone. 

Crusher stone quarries are usu- 
ally located close to the market be- 
cause the average price the coun- 
try-over for this product is roughly 
$1.80 per ton and transportation 
costs must be kept to a minimum. 
All capital expenditures for engi- 
heering improvements must be care- 
fully scrutinized with an eye on 
market trends in the building in- 
dustry. 


APRIL, 1952 


Haulage on a horizontal grade 
can be resolved by stating that the 
longer the haul the higher the cost 
per ton-mile for truck operation 
whereas comparable belt conveyor 
costs decrease as the distance in- 
creases. When an adverse grade is 
encountered the curve of the cost 
of truck transportation, plotted 
against distance, increases more 
sharply and the belt conveyor cost 
or distance curve drops more 
sharply. 

At a typical operation, the lower 
bench is 80 ft below plant eleva- 
tion and quarry production must be 
hauled about 750 ft on a 11-per cent 
grade. A system of track-mounted 
cars is used operating in balance 


from a hoist rope passed over a 
head sheave with the empty return- 
ing truck backing the returning 
car down grade while the loaded 
truck moves up the slope in front 
of and in tandem with the other 
car. Thus the power of the re- 
turning truck is used to assist the 
ascending truck up the grade. 

Whether or not belt conveyors 
can be substituted for trucks, skip 
hoisting, or other methods, hinges 
on output tonnage, life of each 
quarry level, and the amortization 
period for capital expenditures to 
make the change. 

Belt conveyors obviously require 
that a sufficient tonnage of rock be 
handled to be economical. The fact 
that rock must be crushed to be 
loaded on the conveyors requires a 
crusher in the pit. Some trucks are 

(Please Turn to Page 71) 
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SAVANNAH, GA. | SAVANNAH 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 
General Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Bonded—State 


Cartage—Custom 
Field Warehousi Sprink! 

















System 
Members: A .W.A—A.C. of W. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII | WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 





HONOLULU 


Consign te us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. romptly remitted. 


CITY TRANSFER COMPANY, LTD. 
610 FORT ST., HONOLULU CABLE ADDRESS: LOVERINO 











HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


LET US 
HANDLE 





STORE 
YOUR 
MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Ete. 


Large, new, reinforced concrete Wabiiciaia~Resiebteced 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HC&D MOVING AND STORAGE 


P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address “HONCONTRA” 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 














ANDERSON BROS, 
ESTABLISHED - STORAGE - 


i) 


f 





3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 4 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 5&-0014 
EVANSTON & a at ebay par” ENTERPRISE 4002 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS. 
TO ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 

Office Removals A 














Phone 
CLYDE E. PHELPS 
RAndolph 6-4457 FOR 
STORAGE-COAST TO COAST-SERVICE 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES IN 75 CITIES 


ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
549 WEST RANDOLPH ST. * CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


— ILL. WARD CASTLE, President 
CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, —- 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 








AT CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Storage and Distribution 
Member: Asseciated Warehouses, ine. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 




























HEAVY INDUSTRIAL STORAGE! 


Switch track and crane facilities for handling 
heavy merchandise, steel, machinery, paper. 
BONDED AND LICENSED 


EQUIPMENT STORAGE CORPORATION 
Main Office and Warehouse 


PRospect 6-4616 Chicago 36, iil. 


7446 S. Ashland Ave. 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 


|ht Dishitbutour News Croup 


commer Re 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


11 WEST 42ND ST., PEan. 6-0967 








224 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., WA 2-3567 











in CHICAGO, ILL. - - - Call H. H. Becker 
fer Merchandise 











Storage and Distributios 
Information ca 80 Member Warehouses 





CHICAGO, ILL. THE TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR - 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 


251-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 












Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
from Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
Splendid building. Low 
insurance rate. 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


~ 


yg Me 














CHICAGO, ILL. WYTe Sts cam yY 1a TIT) MRT A171 ¢: 
COVERING ENTIRE CHICAGO TRADING AREA 


Warehouses located on Pennsylvania, C&ANW, CMStP&P and 
C&IW railroads. Facilities for truck receiving and delivery. 








GENERAL WAREHOUSE AND TRANSPORTATION CO. need 
884 N. Halsted Street, Chicago 22 MOhawk 4-3070 shov 

. - mquire 
oper: 

CHICAGO, ILL. CSOSA i on 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. |i: 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 ruck 


ious 
@ Modern Buildings. e@ Direct track connections of th 
e Low contents insurance. 


with C&NW, B&O, Soo A 
n 
@ Reshipping, city deliv- Line, PM, CGW, and 
eries. 


B&OCT Railroads. of fir 


@ Vacuum fumigation of @ Over Fifty Years of ont 


















food stuffs, tobacco, etc. Warehousing Experi- and 
@ Cooling Rooms. ence. erla 
02 
remy pa wh 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC fab 
wabed s-oseT ae 1 etos covet Sugg 
his } 
lude 
CHICAGO, ILL. | Licensed £2 Bonded xp 0 








> AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN $ ASSUUIATION / 


FIRE PROOF STORAGE--4 warehouses |/type’ 
Packing—Crating—Shipping e NATION WIDE Long Ot} 
Distance Moving e Economical rates—Unexcelled service Sis 


GROVE STORAGE CO. INC. [fine ; 
4301 Cottage Grove Avenue ing c 


Chicageo’s most progressive wareheuse system be pa 
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Freight Prepayments 


WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECO- 
NOMICAL COVERAGE OF THE EN- 
TIRE METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 


Modern Buildings Storage in Transit 
Choice Locations Railway Express 








































Low Insurance Parcel Post . 
it costs you nothing to investigate Responsible Management Cool Rooms ; 
— ee ee Spacious Switch Tracks Fumigation oraz iets hee at 
or . . ‘ou Ample Truck Loading Doors Space Rentals for Private wen ty See Wl : 
needs. A plan tailored to your re- Waterborne Cargo Facilities Storage sees eh BIO loge e ee ey, “ 
quirements will be forthcoming— Streamlined Handling Office Space a i 
promptly! No obligation. Equipment Sample & Display Rooms — a 
a Local & Long Distance Negotiable Warehouse bee. 
Trucking Receipts 
COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE Trap Cars Consolidated Financing 
FUNCTIONS—Including: Poo! Cars Distributed 
Receiving Cc. O. D. 
Storing Sight Drofts 
Morking Invoicing 
Weighing Collections 
Reconditioning Stock Control 
Shipping Inventories 






a 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES Inc. 


Chicago 7-433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16-271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7-1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen’s Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 
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needed to transport rock from the 
shovel to the pit crusher. These re- 

quirements mean that the cost of 
operation, maintenance, and amor- 
tization of the belt conveyor, the 
ost of moving the crusher to the 
pit, plus the cost of operating the 
rucks must be lower than the pre- 
ious haulage method for the life 
of the operating level. 

Another problem is the drawing 
of fine material from bins when ex- 
essive moisture causes packing 
and hang-up in the bins. This ma- 
erial usually ranges between —% 
0200 mesh. When moisture goes 
over two per cent, hang-ups occur. 

Suggested methods of loosening 
his material so that it will run in- 
luded vibrators, heaters, air lances, 
explosives, and the “arch-breaker 
type” circular bin discharger. 
Other suggestions embraced the 
pneumatic system and other types. 
The most acceptable was a vibrat- 
Ing conveyor system, which would 
be partitioned and fully enclosed to 
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..- Dry-Bulk Handling 


(Continued from Page 69) 





prevent circulation of dust. 

PROBLEM: Production of am- 
monium nitrate involves a short 
cycle in ton quantities. This is pro- 
duced in a room about 50 ft long 
and holds eight production vats, 
each six ft in diameter. 

An automatic conveyor system 
also is desired for this operation. 
It would move in one direction, 
where the final product is to be 
checked and weighed, after which 
it is sent to the warehouse adjacent 
to the production room. 

The principal problems and con- 
siderations for this operation are 
as follows: 

1. The product, as delivered from 
the kettles, often is accom- 
panied by undesirable hard 
lumps, which must be removed 
and returned for reprocessing. 

2. The finished product is granu- 
lar. 

3. Discharge opening of the 

kettles is about 18 in. square. 

4. Unloading should be confined 


to 10 min; the loading cycle 

within 20 min. 

5. Operating conditions require 
vapor-proof equipment. 

6. The finished product is ex- 
tremely hygroscopic; which 
must be taken into considera- 
tion from the maintenance 
standpoint, as any residue will 
collect moisture and accelerate 
corrosion. 

SOLUTION: Many suggestions 
were offered, among which were 
pneumatic systems, screw and vi- 
brating types of conveyor systems. 

The representative again was 
most receptive to the vibrating con- 
veyor, saying he had already looked 
into that possibility. His investiga- 
tion indicated that labor require- 
ments could be reduced by one or 
two men over the present system. 

Discussion of the application of 
the vibrating conveyor to this prob- 
lem disclosed that when the product 
was dropped from kettle to con- 
veyor, a dust condition arises. It 
was suggested that the discharge 
unit be booted under slight nega- 
tive pressure. ®@ 

(Resume Reading on Page 42) 
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CHICAGO, ILL | 


SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 49 YEARS 


Consign Y our Shipments to 
JOYCE BROS. Stge. & Van Co. 


6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
ROgers Park 4-0033—Teletype CG-2196 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Member: N.F.W.A. 
Allied Van Lines 
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62 Years of Reliable Service 


LINCOLN MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSES 


Coast to Coast 
4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, lil. 


Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 

















MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 













premises. 
Inquiries Invited on Storage, 
7 Office and Rental Requirements Pr Gui a 
Sas _ A 
PMIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. came 
1500 S. WESTERN AVE. Ow 





— 
< ‘] 





) CHICAGO 8, ILL. © CAnal 6-6811 WG 





-—— = — _ — —_—— 
— —_— —— 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | 





Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 








| Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 


Washington DA 


(Continued from Page 64) 





Appeals by the industry have been met to date with 
the promise that materials would be made available 
for third quarter production amounting to about 
14,500 units. This would be double the second quarter 
allotment—which may now be increased. 


Petroleum Administration for De. 
fense forecasts that in order to 
adequately handle oil transporta- 
tion this year it will be necessary 
to increase the over-the-road fleet of tank trucks by 
1558 trucks, 8400 tractors, and 5555 trailers and seni- 
trailers. This does not take into consideration the 
replacement of 1800 trucks and tractors and a like 
number of trailers which will have to be scrapped. 


More Carriers 
Needed For Oil 


The agency also estimates railroad tank cars will f 
have to be increased by 2000 units for general pur. ff 
poses and another 4700 in pressure type. An addi-f 


tional 4200 general purpose cars will be needed to 
offset scrappage. 


A two-man mission has been sent to 
Puerto Rico by the Defense Trans- 
port Administration to make a sur 
vey of warehousing, transportation 
and port facilities ... Similar surveys will be made 
of other United States territories and possessions. 

Several firms in the Miami area, employing about 
650 workers, have been authorized by the Defense 
Production Administration to form a pool known as 
the Florida Wood Cooperative ... The idea is to 
land defense contracts or sub-contracts to make 


Washington 
Briefs 


lockers, barrels, boxes, crates, small boats and kin-f 


dred products. All are woodworking concerns. 


First half steel allotments for making steel drums 
have been on about the same basis as last half 1951f 
. . . Meanwhile, chances were good for relaxatiof) 
of restrictions on the uses of reconditioned drums.) 
Inventory controls will not be lifted in the imme 


diate future. 
Reports to control officials indicate no shortage 
of wheelbarrows under present allocation levels 


although manufacturers report order backlogs olf 
.. About 85 per cent of all pro 
duction goes to industry and other defense require 


up to two months. 


ments. 


Production schedules for mining machinery anf 
repair parts were being met during first quarter ..-f 
But producers were not so optimistic for remainder > 
of the year unless materials allotments were to be 


increased . . . Bearings and parts requiring scarce 
nickel will be the bottleneck. 

Manufacturers report to control officers that they 
will be able to keep up with orders for reels and 
spools for wire, rope, cable, and belting during the 
first half although there is a small order backlog ..: 
Industry and control officials agree that there will 
be enough special food carton and paper pail prod- 
ucts this year. Demand is expected to be dow! 
10 per cent. ® 

(Resume Reading on Page 19) 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
DETROIT, MICH. AN ASSOCIATED 


— 


Iu Greater 
DETROIT 


the Seat ds 


U.S.” 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE, DETROIT te 
Pacae: Weodweard 2-4730 


Division of 


[Jnited States Gid Storage Grporation 


WwW 
A 
R 
3 
H 
O 
U 
S 
E 








U. S$. WAREHOUSE CO. U. $. COLD STORAGE CO, 


SAGINAW, MICH. ( 








BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 


. « » AT WAREHOUSE COST 


@ It is possible here to secure the same am ho 
vice you would expect in your own 
eee 0G wees San Coes tee oe Ge 


* w is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility is 

ailable at Central-Warehouse Co. 
e, cartage, pool car distribution, 


@ Merchandise storage, 
daily direct service to all points within 75 miles by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 











1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


1 3: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION » 












MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 







ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S escocunen 


Miunneapous Termnat Warenouse Go. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
-$T. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


= ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 


iENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | Established 1883 

















SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


‘ iT WAREHOUSE COM 











GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTRIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Corumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 
ea emaaee 90% of All Commercial Storage and Peel Cars 




















MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


PHONE ATLANTIC 1281 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Lecal 





Merchandise Sterage 
Poet Car Distributien, Lecal Trucking 
Industrial Trackage Space 

Pool Car Distribution 
Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 
>| , Lecal and Leng Distance Moving 
Weg ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE C@. 


220 Ist Ave., N.W. 
Rochester, Mian. 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Mina.-Nerthwest W.A. 

















Repids Handled Thru Columbian 

~_—_ a aaa 
LANSING, MICH. | ALMA, MICH. Phone 9-6541-6542 
ACME CARTAGE & MOVERS 
NATION WIDE MOVERS POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
Shipping, Crating and Storage 


307 E. SHIAWASSEE ST. LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Agent: North American Van Lines, Inc. 











ST. CLOUD, MINN. | Established 1898 


Landwehr Transfer & Storage, Inc. 
- P. Lane, S.E 


Merchandise - Storage es “Distributing 
Pool Car Distribution 


Heuseheld Geeds Storage. wi Ry 
Printed Tart@® Sehedule. Ship c. L. via G. N. or N. P. 
Private siding. ore doer seaieery very. 

Member Mina. Sherthwest W.A. 


State Bonded 














LANSING, MICHIGAN | 


Since 1919 





FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


® 


728 East Shiawassee 


2 — WAREHOUSES — PALLETIZED 
PRIVATE N.Y.C. SIDING © DISTRIBUTION 
TRUCKING © WINCH ¢ VAN SERVICE 

MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 











ST. PAUL, MINN. | 











LANSING, MICH. | Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern warehouse of fireproof 
construction in Lansing. 


MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 


Locat and Long Distance Moving 
"WE KNOW HOW" 
440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing 30, Phone: 9-7568 











A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage 


Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities 


Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
r warehouse from wh hich the Twin Citien and 


the Great Nerthwest op So served from ene utmost 
speed d . Ne telephone toll ~ Ay I to either eity. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE company 
739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


Phone: Nester 283) 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
2 Breedwey 
NEW YORE CITY 4 
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JACKSON, MISS. | 


McGehee Transfer & Storage Co. 
630 N. Mill St. Phone 2-3231 Jackson, Miss. 


Merchandise and Household Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Private siding ICRR. 




















JOPLIN, MO. | 


Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 


Distribution and storage of merchandise. 
Fireproof Warehouses—Motor van service. 


On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


AGENT FOR GREYVAN LINES, INC. 














JOP LIN, MO. GENERAL MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORA ING 


Pool Car Distributi ered Teteres kis 
r on, st i 
Buildings Sprinklered throughout, ey A 


nion PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 


Ga TRANSFER AND STORAGE, INC. 
i b 925 VIRGINIA AVE., JOPLIN, MISSOURI 
Telephone 7484 or 7485 


Earl Campbell, Pres. & Gen. Mer. Members NFWA, AVL, MOWA 














KANSAS CITY, MO. | CHARLES C. DANIEL, Jr., Pres. & Treas. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
and DISTRIBUTING 
BRANCH HOUSE FOR FACTORIES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 








Over 70 YEARS “The Symbol of Service” 


CENTRAL STORAGE COMPANY has been serving dis- 
tributors of merchandise (since 1880) longer than any 
other public merchandise warehouse in Missouri. There 
is no real substitute for experience. Our methods are 
standing the test of time and practical usage. New methods 
and equipment are being employed and still newer ones 
will be adopted as their use becomes practical in better 
serving our customers. 


Tel.: VICTOR 3268 


CENTRAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1422 ST. LOUIS AVENUE (West 10th St.) 


ral 


KANSAS CITY 7, MISSOURI 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


















In 


KANSAS CITY, MO. mm 
EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE ‘cir 


1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue * Phone Ba-Itimore 4135 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We operate our own fleet of motor trucks. Loading docks: R. R. 
siding Missouri Pacific. Inquiries answered promptly. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


.-- Delivery Costs 


(Continued from Page 24) 


cent is from 10,000 to 17,500 Ibs., and less than four 
per cent are over 17,500 lbs. The longest round trip is 
about 150 miles. 

It is highly desirable for any industry to maintain 
standardized records. This lack complicated our 
study of wholesale grocery delivery operations, 
Therefore, as a further aid in compiling accurate in- 
formation for management decisions, we offer a few 
suggestions. These are based on the operation records 
of seven NAWGA members. 

These firms vary from less than four million dollars’ 
volume to more than 25 million. For the most part, 
these firms handle a full line of dry groceries, but 
some have meats, produce and frozen foods. They in- 
clude firms which concentrate on large customers 
only, and firms which have no restriction on order 
size. 

The territories cover the densest metropolitan dis- 
tricts, medium and small cities, suburban areas, rural] 
routes, and the service of affiliated “cash and carry” 
wholesale branches; also ships’ stores export and in- 
stitutional routes. 

From a strict transportation point of view, the 
study includes big loads, little loads, long hauls, short 
hauls, city, suburban and country traffic, moderate 
winters, severe winters, big customers, little custom- 
ers, straight grocery loads, mixed loads, much back- 
haul, little backhaul, fair maintenance, limited main- 
tenance, good cost accounting and bad cost accounting. 

It has been apparent from the outset that we would 
have to reduce the accounting records of the whole- 
sale grocery operations surveyed to some common 
standard if our final report were to serve as a “bogey” 
for other firms in similar types of service. We were 
mindful of the great length accountants can go to in 
refinement, as revealed in hearings on rate cases. 

We also were aware that some firms keep no cost 
accounting records, beyond the financial figures re- 
quired for tax purposes, because they feel the work 
entailed isn’t worth what it costs. Somewhere be- 
tween those two extremes, we felt, there was a middle 
course which we could justify. 

Five of the seven operations studied kept a daily 
drivers’ record of trip mileage, hours of service, num- 
ber of stops, etc. Five kept weights, three by estimate 
and two by actual weights recorded on invoices for 
every item. 

Since these driver forms are no more complicated 
than the report taxi drivers make on every fare, we 
felt there would be general agreement on the basic 
record, shown in Fig. 1. 

All that is required of the driver is that he note the 
time, place and mileage at each stop. The office can 
add garage tickets, weight and wage data. Some firms 
use 5x8 card stock, printed front and back; others use 
mimeograph stock, 84x11. 

There is no magic in the form. The important thing 
is to find out where the truck went, what is accom- 
plished and what it cost. 

(Please Turn to Page 82) 
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KANSAS CITY ’ MO. KANSAS CITY, MO. | Teletype: KC-248 Telephone: Victor 0707 
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To Insure Efficient and Economical 
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Trackage on 4 Railroads 
TRUCK DOCKS... 
Low Insurance Rates 
Ample Truck Loading Doors 
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Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Inc. 
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ST. Louis, MO. 
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FAST 
and EFFICIENT DISTRIBUTION 
in the ST. LOUIS AREA 


Complete Facilities 
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(Continued from Page 80) 


From the driver’s daily report and your financial] 
records, the details of each vehicle’s operation are 
posted to a “Vehicle Performance” monthly record 
shown in Fig. 2. 

At the end of the year, the totals are posted toa 
cumulative annual performance card, Fig. 3. Here we 
begin to take the real measure of each vehicle. How 
much work does it do? How does it stand up under it? 
Where are its weaknesses? Here, also, we arrive at 
stable figures on cost-per-mile or cost per cwt for use 
on our last and final form, Fig. 4. 

This we call “Grocery Delivery Performance,’ be- 
cause we have left vehicle performance behind us. 
Here we begin to study how well we manage a trans- 
portation system. Note that each route or type of ser- 
vice is charged with a fixed vehicle expense, per hour 
or per mile, depending on whether it is peddle service 
or an over-the-road operation. 

At this point, where you must decide which routes 
are profitable and what to do about them if they are 
not, you do not want a sudden delivery expense fluc- 
tuation caused by the garage’s tire-buying habits or 
overhaul practices to upset your calculations. 

Management and maintenance must agree on a 
vehicle expense figure each. year which is reasonable 
in light of past experience. The maintenance staff 
will try to better it, which is fine but, meantime, 
grocery operations studies can go forward based on 
a stable cost figure. 

Management will be on firm ground when it begins 
to drive for better unloading time, better route time 
or the rescue of a sick route with a backhaul. 

Thus far, our report has been primarily concerned 
with vehicle expense which may, in some houses, rep- 
resent less than 50 per cent of total delivery cost. We 
are well aware of the large part of the total repre- 
sented by wages for drivers and helpers. But we are 
equally well aware that the right vehicle and the 
right loading facilities provide one of the sure ways 
of increasing labor efficiency. 

One baking company, for example, cut its truck 
loading time from 45 minutes to five minutes by devel- 
oping light trays and racks which could be rolled 
directly from the production line into waiting trucks. 
Much additional time also was saved in unloading at 
branch depots and retail outlets. 

We also are aware that a sizable chunk of both 
wage and vehicle cost is directly responsive to selling 
policies and warehouse location. A large oil company 
cut its total delivery cost nearly in half by controlling 
the size of customers served. Many wholesale grocers 
have cut their total costs by warehouse relocation 
and design. 

It would not be fitting to close this portion of our 
report without showing at least one actual case his- 
tory of fleet savings through Preventive Maintenance. 

Chart 4 shows the maintenance history of a large 
fleet on a cost-per-mile basis. Notice, from the upper 
graph, that the fleet is averaging around 200,000 miles 
per month. Notice, from the lower graph, that total 

(Please Turn to Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 


maintenance cost rose during the early months from 
about three cents per mile to as much as four cents per 
mile. 

The dotted vertical line near the center of the 
graph shows that point where a PM system was in- 
stalled. In the following months, maintenance costs 
per mile dropped from four cents to a point below two 
cents per mile—a reduction of 50 per cent. 

Contrary to general belief, the cost of labor and the 
cost of parts did not go up when the maintenance sys- 


tiem was installed. Instead, it showed a decline until 


it leveled off at a point where it is economically practi- 
eal to maintain the fleet. 

The savings of two cents per mile on this 200,000- 
mile-per-month operation amounts to $4,000 per 
month or a total of $48,000 per year. That is a saving 
well worth vour attention. 

Preventive Maintenance is today the best-known 
method for economically combating vehicle failures 
and reducing the number of road delays. 

To show the effect of maintenance practices on oper- 
ating costs, we can use the fuel consumption figures for 
one of the fleets in the survey, and shown in Chart 5. 

It is important that your maintenance men watch 
fuel consumption very closely. Notice, on the chart 
the great range in miles per gallon—from 114 miles 
to more than eight miles. The average is about 4 1/3 
miles, but by the very nature of averages, more than 
half the trucks are below average. 

Why? It could be the nature of the service. But sup- 
pose it isn’t. Suppose it’s due to faulty valve adjust- 
ment, improper timing, bad carburetion, or faulty 
ignition. 

With today’s equipment, it is a relatively simple 
matter to determine the cause of variations in fuel 


Sconsumption. Using both the engine analyzer and a 


dynamometer, you can quickly locate the causes of 
lost power and high fuel consumption and immedi- 
ately bring the engine back to top performance both 
idling and under load. 

Remember, the average NAWGA member is a big- 
gr hauler than the average full-time trucking 
company. 

The difference is that on a hauler’s operating state- 
ment, “Delivery Costs” are up above 90 per cent and 
on yours, by financial accounting tradition, the same 


Delivery Dollars show up as one little digit and a 


couple of decimals. 
It’s a funny thing about decimals. I know a whole- 


isaler—a very large and successful wholesaler, whose 


aim is to keep his delivery costs below 1% per cent of 
sales. His delivery cost fluctuates, say, from 1.35 
to 1.55. 

“Not much,” you say. 

No, it doesn’t look like much on a sheet where other 
figures run into the tens of millions. But, in dollars, 
that “point 2” difference is $50,000. 

Would. that swing of $50,000 in delivery expense 
look any different to you if I said it was the net profit 
on from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 in new business? 

(Resume Reading on Page 25) 
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Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 
Complete Warehousing ees See fer Storage and Distribu- 


tion ef General Mercha 
Private Siding B. & O. * Peel Car Distribution 


Lew Insurance Rates 


Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 























AGE 


Weeaa 


APRIL, 1952 
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ST CHOICE IN 


PHILADELPHIA 





Choose from 12 big, modern 
**Merchants’”’ warehouses con- 
veniently located in Philadel- 
phia’s wholesale, shipping and 
distributing centers. 2,100,000 
square feet of storage space. 
Served by Pennsylvania, 
Reading, and Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroads. Sheltered 
truck platforms. Storage-in- 
transit privileges. Free and 
bonded storage of commodi- 
ties of all kinds. Write for 
full information. 


MERCHANTS 
WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY 


10 CHESTNUT ST. * PHILA. 6, PA. 
Telephone LOmbard 3-8070 





One oF 
THE CHAIN OF 
TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS 



























PENNSYLVANIA’ 


is your spot in 


PHILADELPHIA 


For efficient, economical distribution in 
the Philadelphia area, choose from among 
the 22 big, modern ‘Pennsylvania” 
warehouses. Here are over 1,000,000 
square feet of desirable free and bonded 
storage space. 

Painstaking personnel, using specialized 
equipment, handle even difficult com- 
modities with speed and safety. Here 
are superb rail and highway facilities— 
one- to 10-ton trucks for prompt store- 
door deliveries. Low insurance rates. 
Write for full details about money-saving 
“Pennsylvania” service and storage of 
goods in any quantities. 


Representatives: 
Geo. W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5; J. W. Terreforte, 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17; Henry H. Becker, 53 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
303 Chestnut Street ¢ Philadelphia 6 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cing 


Within the Law 


(Continued from Page 62) 
FINANCE 


Goods which fall under interstate commerce laws 
may not be taxed by a state 


It has been held that the negotiation in one state of 
sales of goods which are in another state constitutes 
interstate commerce. Also, where a purchaser in one 
state orders goods from one in another state, and the 
goods are shipped into the state, although with a draft 
attached to the bill of lading, the transaction is interstate 
commerce. 

A modern higher court has held that merchandise ten- 
porarily stored within a state retains its interstate 
character. 

Cases in point: A seller in Louisiana sold merchandise 
to a purchaser in Oklahoma. The merchandise was shipped 
from Louisiana into Oklahoma with a draft attached to 
the bill of lading. This draft was not honored by the 
purchaser in Oklahoma. The merchandise was stored in 
a warehouse for a few days until an arrangement for 
payment was made by the purchaser. 

A controversy arose as to whether the merchandise in 
storage was subject to taxation under the Intangible 
Personal Property Tax Law of the state of Oklahoma. 
The court held in the negative, and said: “Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the goods were temporarily stored in 
this state pending an arrangement for payment, and that 
there were negotiations within the state after the goods 
had arrived, we hold that the transaction was one in 
interstate commerce, and that said negotiations, which 
related wholly to payment and the temporary storage of 
the lumber, do not justify the conclusion that plaintiff 
was doing business in the state.” (Holloway Material & 
Supply Co. v. Perfection Oak Flooring Co., Oklahoma, 130, 
Pac. (2d) 296.) 

In other words, the interstate shipment of the mer- 
chandise from the seller in Louisiana to the purchaser in 
Oklahoma was temporarily stopped without intent or prior 
arrangement. Hence, the merchandise remained within 


the scope of interstate laws and was not subject to state 
taxation. 


Imported goods left in the original package are 
not subject to state taxation 


United States statutes provide that no state, county, 
or city shall tax goods, materials, or merchandise im- 
ported and left in the “original package.” However, the 
instant a package is broken the contents are taxable by 
the state. 

Cases in point: A company imported merchandise and 
sold it in wholesale and retail markets. Testimony revealed 
that after a shipment was received, from time to time 
sales were made in smaller packages taken from the 
original package. Under these circumstances, since the 
merchandise was not allowed to remain in its original 
package, the higher court held that the state and county 
could tax it. (EF. J. Stanton & Sons v. Los Angeles County, 
177 Pac. (2d) 804.) 

Further, in another case a company imported towels 
from Europe. The company stored packages of towels 
still in the same parcels in which they were wrapped by 
the foreign manufacturer, but the original large package 
was broken to obtain these smaller parcels. The Supreme 
Court of the United States held that the “original 
package” not subject to state taxation was that in which 
the goods were shipped to and received by the consignee, 
and not the smaller parcels put up by the manufacturer 
and packed in the box shipped by the consignor. Hence, 
the various smaller packages were taxable as soon as 
removed from the original box. 

This court said: “The ‘original package’ was the box 
or case in which the goods imported were shipped, and 
when the box or case was opened for the sale or delivery 
of the separate parcels contained in it, each parcel when 
removed from the box lost its distinctive character as an 
import and became property subject to taxation by the 
state as other like property situated within its limits.” 
(May & Co. v. New Orleans, 178 U.S. 496.) 

On the other hand, while this law pertaining to “original 

(Please Turn to Page 98) 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Over 1,000,008 cubic feet reentorced Concrete Sprinklered Space 
Insurance Rate 11 Cents 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
353 W. 2d South St., Salt Lake City | 
{ ALLIED DISTRIBUTION, INC., 
Represented by { DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, ince 
| New York-Chicago-San Francisco 











SALT LAKE CITY : UTAH Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
3 KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 
Established 1910 





72,000 sq. ft. space. Reinforced concrete 
and brick. Cengral location. Systematic 
delivery service. A. 

burglar and fire protection. 
desk space. Member-AWA-UVL-UWA-AW! 








' 








NORFOLK, VA. | Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 
| pie NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Are. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER yore COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & A.T.A 














NORFOLK, VA. 
STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 
AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 


VAN CORPORATION 
Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 





P. O. Drawer 1859 — Telephone 47781 





APRIL, 





NORFOLK, VA. kine Warehousing Since I9T4t 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


ole] & i Son aed, 2 ° POOL CARS . DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 


Mierber Nat'l. F.W.A. Allied Van Limes 


NORFOLK, VA. Established 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY 


239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


ca 
For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Ter- 
minal, on the waterfront and in the 
center of Norfolk's wholesale district. 
Served by all rail, water and motor lines. 





1952 





RICHMOND, VA. [74 Years of Uninterrupted end Expert Service 


BROOK TRANSFER & 


STORAGE CO., Iac. 
1224 W. Broad St., Richmond, Ve. 


MERCHANDISE Warehousing and distribu- 
tion. Private railroad siding. Pool car dis- 
tribation. Freight truck line. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS stored, packed and 
shipped. Motor van service to all states. 











@ 810,000 cu. ft. 


@ Three storage warehouses 


storage spece 


@ Low insurance rates 














RICHMOND, VA. | VIRGINIA BONDED 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSPORTATION CO. 


1709 East Cary Street—Richmond, Va. 
Storage space 160,000 square feet, co mpete modernized. Mechanized 
materials handling equipment. 8-car siding Southern or 8-truck 
platform. Pool car distribution. Lehigh cartage services. Sprinkler pro- 
tected; ADT Watchman controlled. 


OPERATED BY LEHIGH WAREHOUSE & TRANSPORTATION CO. 
NEWARK © JERSEY CITY * BROOKLYN * ELIZABETH © PORT NEWARK * RICHMOND, VA. 


ROANOKE, VA. | 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. Salem Ave. W., Reaneoke & 
Capacity 506 Cars Automatic Sprinkler 
Private Railroad Siding Aceurate Accounting 
We make a specialty ef Sterage and Peel Car Distribution 


for Agents, Brekers and General Merchandise Heuses. 
Member ef American Chain of Warehouses 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 
EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 


Cartage — Distribution _- Storage 
Highest finencic!l rating, new Greproof, A.D.T. sprinkiered 
bulidings;: lowest ‘asureace rate (10.2¢); modern equipmeat. 


ST oh A> 


Transfer & Storage Co., 









































Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 


U. $. Custom Bonded 


MACHINERY 


2400 Occidental Avenue Seattie 4, Washington 


SEATTLE, WASH.| 


Merchandise Storage 
' Distribution and Cartage 


MODERN SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 3440 E. Marginal Way, Seattle 4 








Secttie's One-Stop Warehousing Service! 














SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 





OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 2&2 DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattle 1, Wask. 
Cold ve ey ry epg, a age Car Distribution—Office Rentals 
Fireproof, ick const.; Sprinkler system; Iasurance rate: 12.8c. Siding 
connects with all rail lines. 
Bonded U. S. 
Member of A.W.A. 


Customs: State License No. 2 
(C.S.) Wash. State Whsmas. Assa 
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SEATTLE, WASH. | Lleyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Ceder, Seey.-Treas. 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 


“System Service Satisfies”’ 
Member—A.W .A.—W .S.W .A-—=S.T.0.A. 














SEATTLE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 


WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 


Represented B 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 
GREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 


LEICHT srorace co 


1401-55 S. STATE ST. © GREEN BAY 





Merchandise $ e > Sete 
oN Pool Car Distribution. Public Bonded - 
Transit Storage pacity 
Household Goods Storage paps Haadling Equip- 
ag nheated—Yard Private Sidlag on C&NW, 


CMStP&P, GBAW 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching oh 
Stevedore Services lines 
Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 
units of all types of equipment, including low-bed 
trailers, winches and cranes. 
AERO-MAYFLOWER MOVING AND STORAGE 
New York Office: 


interiake Terminals, inc., 271 Madison Ave. (14) 




















SPOKANE, WASH. 





GEN'L WAREROUSING & CARTAGE 
Private sidiag on NP, served by any 
re ead offices. 


Harvey Lounsbury 
So. 124 Wall $¢. th. Rlcerside 6186. 


LET LYON GUARD YOUR GOODS , 








SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 
RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 
Specialize in food and related industries; pool car distribution; 
44 trucks and tractors with semi-trailers. New 49,000 ft. modern ware- 
heuse, equipped with forklift tractors. 


0 Ramssscenlsd by 
CHIKAGO « ALLIED 


284 S$. MICHIGAN AVE —— = 


WA bork 8-3567 





mEwW YORE te 
oe WEST «enD ST 
PE ee &O067 











SPOKANE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
800 N. Hamilton St. Spokane 11 
WAREHOUSING «- DISTRIBUTION © TRUCKING 


Represented B 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisce 











TACOMA, WASH. | 








TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 2l1st St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING -« DISTRIBUTION © TRUCKING 

Represented B 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 








HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 








Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 


THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 








MADISON, WIS. | 


LOW INSURANCE RATE 








CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 
COLD STORAGE Phone 7-1489 
DRY STORAGE 


FREEZER STORAGE 612-634 W. Main St., Madison 3 
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Within the Law 
(Continued from Page 92) 


packages” of imported merchandise is firmly established, 
yet some higher courts have refused to adopt it as being 
applicable to goods shipped from one state and stored in 
a warehouse in another state. 

A recent higher court decision in Georgia pertained to 
merchandise shipped from a seller in New York for stor- 
age in a warehouse in Georgia, for and distribution to 
purchasers in Georgia by the warehouseman. This court 
held that the merchandise stored in the warehouse was 
not taxable by the state of Georgia because, before the 
merchandise was shipped from New York, the seller had 
made contracts with the purchasers in Georgia who could 
order out the goods from the warehouse as needed. 


If you accept bad check instead of cash for c.o.d. 
shipment, you may be liable for loss 


Recently the following legal question was asked the 
writer. “We received a written order from a manufacturer, 
whose stock we warehouse, to ship several cases to & 
customer in another state, c.o.d., via a particular truck 
line. We shipped the merchandise on an order bili of 
lading, intending to draw on the consignee in the name 
of the manufacturer. 

Before this could be accomplished, however, the carrier’s 
driver reached destination with the shipment and, finding 
that the consignee did not have the original bill of lading, 
telephoned our office that he could make the shipment 
c.o.d. We authorized the driver to collect c.o.d., but he 
accepted the consignee’s bank check payable to us. We 
endorsed this check without recourse and mailed it to the 
manufacturer located in an adjoining state. 

The consignee failed to pay the check. The manufac- 
turer now looks to us for payment on the ground that 
we accepted from the carrier the consignee’s check instead 
of cash. Are we liable?” 

According to a late higher court decision, the warehouse 
company assumed full liability by accepting the check 
under these circumstances. If the company had not ac- 
cepted the check from the carrier, then the latter would 
have been liable. The fact that the manufacturer desig- 
nated the carrier is immaterial, since the warehouse com- 
pany assumed responsibility by permitting the driver to 
accept the check payable to it. 

Cases in point: A carrier was held liable for accepting 
a worthless check, where the consignor refused to accept 
it and immediately returned it to the carrier asking for 
payment in cash. The court said: “The carrier of goods 
transported c.o.d. is obliged to collect the money from the 
consignee on or before delivery of the goods to him ..- 
A shipment c.o.d. of goods contemplates that the carrier 
will collect the amount specified in cash, and if a check 
is accepted in lieu thereof, it is done at the peril of the 
carrier.” (Mogul v. Lewis, 221 N.Y.S. 891.) 

In another case, however, the carrier was held not 
liable for accepting a worthless check where it was shown 
that the shipper accepted the check from the carrier. 
After learning that the check was worthless, the shipper 
attempted to compel the carrier to pay, but the court held 
that the shipper must bear the loss. (76 N.Y.S., 376.) 


(See Parker’s story on “Warehouse Law”’—Page 25) 
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» Citiey gd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. [those who know, say “STORE AMERICAN’ 
aus 


because 
PERSONALIZED ON-THE-SPOT WAREHOUSE SERVICE ASSURES ° 
FRIENDLY CUSTOMER CONTACTS & GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS! ' 


Select your Warehouseman as ~ _— your Representative 








9 on 














a AMERICAN , WAREHOUSE CO. —= MILWAUKEE'S FINEST — 
wee General Office = Wi House Ne. 2 
525 East Chicago St. _ 302 North Jackson S¢. 
Hy Ass'n Ass'n . 
quip. Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 
aNW, 
Unes 
3 ol 
ite Nw 
w-bed 











SO. WATER & E. BRUCE STREETS 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. | —Phone Marquette 8-7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage 


Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
on C.M.St.P. & P. R.R. 














SHAWANO, WIS. Modern Building, Reinforced Concrete Construction 


SHAWANO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


120 E. Richmond Street Shawano, Wisconsin 
General Merchandise Storage 
LOW INSURANCE RATES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Licensed and Bonded. Private Siding Chicago & Northwestern E. EK. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. [~ 

















Represented by Ps mm ales INC. “T¥;> * Hi E B ae Y G A N 
Chicago * New York * San Francisco 
WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 
ATLAS STORAGE My, A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


DIVISION OF P&V ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER, INC. 
Telephone BRoodway 1-7282 lith and Illineis Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 


647 WEST VIRGINIA STREET © MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—-Wie. W.A. 











CANADA 














MONTREAL, QUE.” CTT AWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


i-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL. CANABA 

200,000 $Q. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE LOCATED 
IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY OF MONTREAL 
Canadian Customs Bonded. Private Siding — 8 Car 
Capacity—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 

Lala oe Represented by 

ae ae IBUTION, INC. 

SLARGEST AND MOST MODERN ee ALLIED DISTRIBUTION. INC. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | MONTREAL, QUE. | Established 1903 
LIN COLN Westmount Transfer & Storage Lid. 


des» peacetime vite sana 205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. @. 
<i aes fem. LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
ned Private Room System for Sterage 




















LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 


Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 Charges Collected end Promptly Remitted 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—ILW.A. Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A. 



























Circle 141 on Readers’ Service Card 
















































Superior in Every Detail 


This Collapsible Wood Cleated Patented 


No. 5 WARDROBE CONTAINER 


Sturdily built of kiln-dried smooth lumber glued to 
100% Kraft double face corrugated panels— 

is the strongest wardrobe available. 
Air and dust-tight. Large capacity. 22"' x 30" x 
40"* inside dim. Holds a closet full of garments 
securely, 

Top closes tight on hangers so they can Not move 
or fall off from sturdy hardwood dowel rod. 

Large door panel will permit easy loading. 
Unlimited strength—will hold any weight. 

Better Designed, it takes only 5 minutes to as- 
semble. Knocked down, bundled, and tied. 


$58.80 Per Dozen. Weight 400 ibs. Per Dozen 
Net 10 Days. F.0.B. Homewood, Ill. 
Special Price in Pool Cars — Van Loads 
Or Carload Lots—Phone 133 


NEIL BOX CO. 


HOMEWOOD, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 


‘SPEED?...SAFETY?...SAVINGS? 
THEY'RE YOURS WITH A 


z 
4 Z , 4 
“yo F i. 
, 5 C&L, Mique 













With a Lo-Hed Car Puller at your 
siding, cars will be loaded and un- 
loaded a lot faster. You'll also 
eliminate a cause of accidents, cut 
demurrage costs and abolish shifting 
charges . .. Lo-Hed Car Puller saves 
money inside a plant, too. Rugged, 
electrically-driven, it pulls anything 
within its capacity. Write for full facts. 


LO-HED MEANS LOW OVERHEAD 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 





COMPANY 


2524 Aramingo Avenue + Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
AE Products are: Taylor and Perfect Spread Stokers, 
Marine Deck Auxiliaries, Hydramite and Hele-Shaw 
Fivid Power, Lo-Hed Hoists, Lo-Hed Car Pullers. 





Circle 142 on Readers’ Service Card 
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Free Literature 
(Continued from Page 45) 


FACTS ON MACHINERY PARTS 


A 24-page booklet, “Long-Wearing Mo. 
chinery Parts," from the Haynes-Stellite 
Division of Union Carbide, uses blueprints, 
tables and photos to describe parts for 
metal-cutting tools, jet aircraft parts, chem. 
ical equipment and many types of valves 
and furnace parts. 


Circle 34 on Readers’ Service Card 


. 
BATTERY CHARGER BULLETIN 


Bulletin 10-210 from the Electric Products 
Co. describes and illustrates the ful! line 
of Type S single-circuit motor-generator 
battery chargers for industrial batteries; a 
simplified listing makes selection of proper 
charger easier. 


Circle 35 on Readers’ Service Card 


HARDWOOD PALLET AID 


National Pallet Corp.'s 16-page bocklet 
covers use and application of hardwood 
pallets for every phase of the material han- 
dling industry. Pallet types are illustrated 
with suggested uses, load limits and other 
data. 


Circle 36 on Readers’ Service Card 


FOR BATTERY CARE 


A description of the Hydrion Battery-Water 
Units shows the conversion of ordinary tap 
water to pure mineral-free water for bat- 
tery maintenance purposes. Detailed speci- 
fications and performance data are also 
supplied. 


Circle 37 on Readers’ Service Card 


PACKAGING LITERATURE 


The Guide Co.'s four-page catalogue de- 
scribes two new heavy-duty packaging ma- 
chines for automatic bundling and rein- 
forcing equipment. 


Circle 38 on Readers’ Service Card 


FORK LIFT BOOKLET 


The "Inside Story’ on Towmotor fork lift 
trucks is presented in a 12-page, four-color 
booklet. The illustrations contain cut-aways 
of some of the equipment sections. Other 
booklets in a current series from Towmotor 
are “Here's More Power to You" and "Get 


Up and Go." 


Circle 39 on Readers’ Service Card 
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